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Tongue-lied 


At a Party ? 


AVE you ever been seated next to a man, or a woman, at a 
dinner and discovered that there wasn’t a thing in the world 


you could talk about? 


Have you ever been tongue-tied at a party 


actually tongue-tied, 


you know, and unable to say what you wanted to say, hesitant and 
embarrassed instead of well-poised and at ease? 


It is humiliating to sit next to a young lady, or a young man, at 
a dinner table and not be able to converse in a calm well-bred 


manner. 


It is awkward to leave one’s dance partner without a 


word—or to murmur some senseless vhrase that you regret the 


moment it leaves your lips. 


Embarrassment robs so many of us of our power of speech. 
Frequently people who are quite brilliant talkers among their own 
friends find that they cannot utter a word when they are among 


strangers. 


At a party, do you know how to make and acknowledge intro- 


ductions in a pleasing, well-poised manner? 


Do you know how to 


mingle with the guests, saying the right thing at the right time? 
Do you know what to say to your hostess when you arrive, and 


what to say when you depart? 


Does conversation lag every time it reaches you? 


Are you con- 


strained and ill at ease throughout the evening? 


The difference between being a calm, well-poised guest and an 
embarrassed, constrained guest is usually the difference between a 


happy and a miserable evening. 


Are You Ever ‘Alone’ in a Crowd ? 


HE man who does not know exactly what 

is expected of him at a party or a dance, 

who does not know how to mingle with 
the guests and exactly what to do and say 
under all circumstances, feels alone, out of 
place. Often he feels uncomfortable. He ima- 
gines people are noticing him, thinking how dull 
he is, how uninteresting. 


The woman who does not have a pleasing, 
engaging manner invariably has the “panicky” 
feeling of a wallflower. She is afraid of making 
blunders, afraid of saying the wrong thing, con- 
strained and embarrassed when she should be 
entirely at ease. 


Good manners make good mixers. If you do 
not want to be tongue-tied at a party, if you 
do not want to feel “‘alone” in a crowd, make it 
your business to know exactly what to do, say, 
write and wear on every occasion. The man or 
woman who is able to do the correct and cultured 
thing without stopping to think about it is the 

» man or woman ~~s is always welcome, always 
popular, always happy and at ease. 


The Easiest Art to Master 


_. Music, painting, writing—most arts require 
long study and constant application. Etiquette, 
which is one of the most useful arts in daily life, 
can be mastered in almost one evening. 


Do you’ know when to use the fork and when 
your fingers, when to rise upon being introduced 
and when to remain seated, when to acknowledge 
an introduction and when not to, when to wear 
‘full dress and when to wear informal clothes? 


Etiquette tells you everything you want to 
_ know about what is worn and what is done in 
a society. It reveals all the many important 
tle secrets that every well-bred man and 


va Woman knows. 


By telling you what to say and when to say 
it, by explaining exactly what to do under all 
circumstances, by making clear every little 

int of conduct, etiquette gives you a wonder- 

ul poise and ease of manner. Instead of being 

tongue-tied, it shows you how to be a pleasing, 
interesting conversationalist. Instead of being 
“alone,” it teaches you the secret of making 
people like you and seek your company. 


Mistakes That Condemn Us as 
IH-Br 


There are countless little blunders that one 
can make at a party or a dance. For instance, 
the man who mutters “Pleased to meet you” 
over and over again as his hostess introduces 
him to the other guests is revealing how little 
he really knows about polite society. The 
woman who says “Mr. Blank, meet Miss Smith” 
makes two very obvious mistakes. 


At the dinner table, in the ball-room, with 
strangers and with one’s’ own friends, one must 
avoid the little social blunders that can cause 
embarrassment. An easy, calm, engaging manner 
is of much greater importance than a pretty 
gown or a smart new suit. 


The Book of Etiquette—Authoritative 
and Complete 


The Book of Etiquette, in two large volumes, 
covers every phase of etiquette. It solves 
every problem that has ever puzzled you. 


In the Book of Etiquette you will find absorb- 
ing chapters on dinners, on teas, on weddings, on 
engagements. You will find a most fascinating 
chapter on the bride’s trousseau, and a wonderful 
chapter devoted to the business woman. There 
are chapters on introductions, on correspon- 
dence, on speech, on dress. Nothing is omitted, 
nothing is ‘orgotten. Whatever you want to 


know you will find fully explained in this 
famous, authoritative work. 


Sent to You Free for Five Days’ 
Examination 


Won’t you let us send you, entirely free and 
without obligation, the two-volume set of the 
Book of Etiquette? No money whatever is 
necessary. Just let us send you these famous 
books free so that you may read the chapters 
that interest you particularly. Keep the books 
for 5 days and examine them thoroughly. 
Within that 5-day period decide whether you 
want to return the books without one penny’s 
cost to you, or keep them and send us only $3.50 
in full payment. 


You will be the sole judge. This is a free 
proof offer—the Book of Etiquette is sent to 
you free for examination beiore you purchase 
it. You are urged to take advantage of this 
offer at once. 


Just clip and mail the coupon, and the Book of 
Etiquette will be in your hands in a day of two. 
Nelson Doubleday, Inc., Dept. 3912-A, Garden 
City, N. Y. ; 


FREE EXAMINAT! © COUPON 


Garden City, New York. 


Without money in advance, or obligation on my 
part, send me the two-volume set of the Book of 
Etiquette. Within 5 days I will either return the 
books or send you $3.50 in full payment. 


Name ee 


Address. a 
oO Check this square if ne want these books with the 
beautiful full-leather binding at $5, with 5 aye free 

a i Orders from outside u. S. 


xamin: -— 
oe popeble $5.90 ens ae order.) 
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The sturdy 


Autocar 


Wherever there’s a road 


A 3-ton, 4 cylinder Autocar, 138-inch wheelbase, with body, $3735 


Autocar Advantages 


Engine Under the Seat 

Short Wheelbase Handiness 

Even Load Distribution 
Direct Factory Branch Service 


Both 2 and 4 Cylinder Models 
Economical Replacement Parts 
Famous Double Reduction Rear Axle 


Chassis Prices $1100 to $4350, Capacities 1 to 6 Tons 


|The Autocar Company, Ardmore, Pa., Established 1897 
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Private Schools 


of Established Worth in All 
Departments of Education 
| fo 1923 from April 7th to September 
8th Inclusive, readers of The Literary 
Digest seeking educational advantages will 
find a selection of progressive institutions 
in its pages including kpys’ preparatory, 
boarding day schools, military schools, 
Army and Nivy colleges; girls’ schools and 
colleges; co-educational schools; vocational 
and professional schools; special schools; 
technical and other schools of colleges and 
universities admitting students with accep- 
table college preparatory subjects 


ANNOUNCEMENTS of summer schools and 
camps for boys and girls with study and 
|| recreation supervised will also appear. 


Tue Lirerary DiceEst lists only institu- 
tions whose fundamental aims are scholastic 
efficiency, and the development of virile 
character through clear understanding of 
the individual’s needs. 


The Jiterary Digest 


Earn $100.00 Weekly 


High class educated men and women wanted to sell 
the famous New Standard Dictionary, the latest and 
most complete dictionary published. Now being ad- 
vertised everywhere. Liberal commissions. Energetic 
representatives can earn $100 weekly and upward. 
Address with references, Mr. Hadley, Funk & Wac- 
NALLS COMPANY, 354 Fourth Ave., New York City. 























SALESMEN WANTED 
MEN AND WOMEN 


O SELL the “Blue Book of Social Usage,” 
Mrs. Emily Post's new work on “Etiquette.” 
A rapid seller which appeals to a vast number of 
men and women. Three printings in thirty days. 
Unquestionably the best book on Etiquette ever 
written. Big earnings for earnest salesmen—$10, 
$15, and more per day. Write for full particulars 
to Mr. Hadley, care unk & Wagnalls Company, 
354 Fourth Avenue, New York. 











Without Vitamines 
in Food, We Die! 


All the world’s talking about vitamines, the food 
element we must have or die. Their presence in some 
foods is now scientifically established. To learn 
which food substances contain vitamines, which do 
not, and why vitamines are so vital—in fact, to get 
all the actual facts about these invisible life-preserving 
somethings, read that interesting and authoritative 
guide-book—fresh from the press— 


. . 
Eatin ing Vitamines 
Houston Goudiss, 
suena Authority on Nutrition. 

Tn millions of homes this book will relieve the house- 
_ of worry about what to have to eat and how to 
re vitaminic lifeguards in her bills-of-fare. She 

oa Thave be before her 200 choice, tested oy on and 


seaso: 
binations to promote health. She will Jearn what 
foods testinal 


tend yyy 
troubles, loss of weig!) Seas organic 
functions, oo serneel stim et — 








“ Eating Vitami: nthe door of health to 
the a gyepeptic. | better he" Ith Ith povies as, the 
At i's a ity i 4 ne awen 
five wub jet mighty ineares “ ‘ 


tame, Cloth. $1.25, on o0ah pups: 
FUNK & WAGHALLS COMPANY, Publishers, 354-360 Fourth Ave., New York 
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‘Laughter is the Sweetest 
Music in the World” 


states the Detroit Free Press. Like the refrain 
of an enchanting melody it lingers in memory, a 
recollection of happy moments. More pleasing 
than the most delicate symphony is the spontane- 
ous laughter of a crowd. It dulls care and 
creates joy. It tones the system. The urge to 
join is irresistible. 


The Literary Digest gathers weekly from the 
world’s press the brightest of the current laugh- 
provokers. The best of these are presented in 
the merry motion picture, ‘‘Fun from the Press.” 
The funniest incidents, the most laughable jokes, 
and the pithiest patter on the serious questions 
of the hour are all included. It’s sparkling new 
every week. Watch for it at your local theater. 


FUN from the PRESS 


Produced by The Literary Digest W. W. Hodkinson Corporation, Distributors 
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THESE MEN EARN MONEY 
IN THEIR SPARE TIME 


Extra money! Easy 
work! These men and 
many others in every 
part of this vast country 
make their spare-time 





hours yield an income. 
ree See JAS. L. BRADFORD 

Why Not You? ere 
You should know about =“ 
our Special Representa- 





tive’s plan. No experi- 
ence or investment is 
necessary. For full de- 





tails, sign the coupon be- 





GUY McKITTRICK lowand mailitTO-DAY. WM. C. BARTON 
a 


Pennsylvania , . Carolina 





— om —-CLIP HERE- 
THE LITERARY DIGEST, Dept. 148, 
354 Fourth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


Without obligating me, please tell me how I can earn money in my spare time. 
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THE 


CRUISE OF YOUR = 











In your dreams you 
have floated in balmy 





airs over a sea of inef- 
fable blue, sunlit from 
azure skies, and sailed 
into harbors behind |}, 
which rise turrets and | 
towers of fascinating 
cities, disclosing 
glimpses of ancient civ- 
ilizations— the incom- 
parable Mediterranean. 
Whether sources of 
these dreams are lin- 
gering memories of a 
journey thither, or in- 
spired by author or 
artist you have longed 
to realize again or for 
the first time this ideal 
of every travel lover. 
Now on one of the 
world’s most famous 
ships you may make 
your dreams come true. 
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MEDITERRANEAN CRUISE 
R.M.S. MAURBTANIA-1923 


UNDER CHARTER OF THE AMERICAN EXPRESS TRAVEL DEPARTMENT 


See romantic Spain, look 


” 
Get away for two months Th M uret an i ir 
from blizzards, slushy e a 1 upon the Pyramids by 
streets, gloomy days and e, 10 THE 
relax, rest and play in t 
warm lands and seas. e 


moonlight, motor through 
the Riviera, wander about 


erranean Arab cities, see the glitter 


Sailing from New York February 7th, Returning April 13th 





MAURETANIA 


Swiftest of all world’s ships, 68,000 Turbine 
Horsepower, 31,000 tons—built on lines of a 
yacht; 788 fect length, 88 feet beam. Higher 
than dome of Washington Capitol, her huge 
size insures steadiness. Oil fuel, no coal dust. 





12,300 Miles Cruising 
921 Hours Excursions Ashore 
16 Famous Ports Visited 
66 Days of Travel Delights 
Many Optional Side Trips 








of Monte Carlo. 





MAURETANIA 


Every room comfortable, ventilated; spacious, 
qed decks; palm embowered ‘verandas. 

ell-selected ship’ slibrary. Gymnasium and 
ample dancing floors. Select orchestra accom- 
panies cruise. Cuisine satisfying exacting taste. 











A Glimpse of the Delightful Itinerary—Can You Resist Its Charm? 


Steaming over more than one-half of the World’s circumference in a floating palatial hotel, here are just a 


few of the wonderful scenes visited: 











THE AZORES (Ponta Delgada)— 
Donkey or carriage trips, picnic in 
famous Valley ot Sete Cidades. 


THE MADEIRAS (Funchal)—Cog 
whéel to summit Terreiro da Lucta, 


bullock or motor trips. 


SPAIN (Cadiz)—Rail trip to Seville, 
drives about Cadiz. Optional ex- 
pense trip to Granada. 


GIBRALTAR —Visiting the famous 
fortress, Moorish markets. Optional 
expense trip to Tangier. 


ALGERIA (Algiers)--Trips to the 
Arab Quarter, Jardin d’Essaior Botan- 
ical Gardens, etc. 


MONACO— Motor trip over famous 
Corniche Drive to Nice, thence to 
intriguing Monte Carlo. 


ITALY (Naples)—Entering the beau- 
tiful bay, visiting the museum and 
going to Pompeii. Optional expense 
trip to Rome. 


DARDANELLES—Steaming 
through the 5° straits close to Gal- 
lipoli, into Sea of Marmora, anchoring 
in the Bosphorus off the Golden Horn. 











The Pacific Liner “Ebro” 
to SOUTH AMERICA 


68 days across and below the Equator. 
From New York, Jan. 24, 1923 


Visiting the most interesting ports 
including Robinson Crusoe’s Island 
—across the Andes Mountains. 
8 days at Rio de Janeiro (Bra- 
zilian Centennial Exposition) 
.., $1890 and up. Also several 
“\. special tours to the 
A Brazilian Exposition up 
a} to February 17. 
Special Tours to the 
Brazilian Centennial 


5° 
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4 The American Express Travel 
as ment—oficial Travel 
Representative in the United States 

for the Brazilian Government—offers 
Special Tours to Rio de ay 










leaving New York every 
other week to February 17. 


Full Information at 
American 








CONSTANTINOPLE — Two 
full days sightseeing, visiting 
Mosques, Bazaars, Museums, 
etc. 


GREECE (Athens)—Two days 
among the historic treasures in- 
cluding Acropolis, Parthenon, 

leon, Temple of Zeus,;etc., 
etc. 


PALESTINE (Haifa)—Those 
desiring more extensive tour to 
Holy Land take optional ex- 
pense trip here, rejoining party 
at Cairo. 


EGYPT (Cairo)—Tyelve days 
amid the fascinations and mys- 
teries of the Nile Country, see- 
ing Sphinx, Pyramids, sailing 
up the Nile, etc. 

ITALY (Naples)—Second visit 
with trip to exquisite Capri, 
Sorrento, Amalfi, etc. 


CORSICA (Ajaccio)—Visiting 
the home of Napoleon. 


PORTUGAL (Lisbon) — Car- 
riage and motor trips includ- 
ing Cintra Castle and gardens. 
ENGLAND (Southampton)— 
Special train to London with 
five days available for sight- 
seeing. 

NEW YORK — Home again 
with body refreshed and mind 
filled with a train of delightful 
memories. 


Included within the cost of this tour are delightful shore excursions at each port en route 
including drives, motor and rail trips, visits to famous museums, palaces, ruins, etc. In 
addition to these comprehensive trips are numerous optional routes at additional expense. 


LET US TELL YOU MORE—— ACT PROMPTLY 


The favor with which this cruise has been received by = Boge cory is attested by =! large a which 
a 


is developing for accommodations. 


attractions. Let us send or show you our complete literature, maps, etc. 


We have 


few of its many 





All you have to do is to request this information by letter, telephone or in person from any American 
ffice. 


ress 0! 


to 


If you are interested, do not delay another minute, as the 
those making earlies' Ss. 


Sant + 


dations on the M ia go 





American Express Travel Department 
65 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 


Wherever you travel, always carry American Express Travelers Cheques 
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A GOLDEN A. E. F. TO 


HE SUCCESSION OF SENSATIONAL happenings and 

mysterious hints reported from London and Washing- 

ton in the last three weeks have been quite enough to 

stir up a great chorus of prediction from press correspondents and 

editors that our national voyage on the ocean of isolation. is 

ending, and that our Government is surely moving toward 
participation in a settlement of 


SAVE EUROPE AGAIN 


adjourned on the 11th, but the discussion of America’s réle was 
just beginning. On the 13th, the day Clemenceau sailed, J. P. 
Morgan, the banker, was in conference with Secretary Hughes 
in Washington. The Washington correspondents had much to 
tell about in the next few days—that Elihu Root had an appoint- 
ment at the White House; that Ambassador Harvey had been 

called to Washington for consul- 





Europe’s after-war problems. 
“President Harding has defi- 
nitely abandoned his policy of 
isolation and is now engaged in 
momentous negotiations with 
the Allies designed to pull Eu- 
rope out of its welter of chaos,” 
definitely states one Washington 
correspondent. To the Balti- 
more Evening Sun it is apparent 
that we are “‘on the verge of 
a change in our national policy 
as important and far-reaching as 
that which marked our entry 
into the war.’’ America, rich in 
money and resourees, is seen on 
the point of sending across the 
Atlantic a golden A. E. F. which 
will be Europe’s new savior. 
On the one hand, the Boston 
Christian Science Monitor en- 
visages the “bright proinise of 
better things for Americans and 
residents of other lands who 
hope to see a wider measure of 
participation by the United 
States in the efforts for the re- 
construction of Europe and the 
stabilization of social and finan- 








THE DEBTOR'S PRISON. 
—Harding in the Brooklyn Eagle. 


tation, and would sail just four 
days ahead of the British Debt 
Commission; that the German 
Ambassador called, first on the 
Secretary of State in Washing- 
ton, and then on Morgan in 
New York. The House of 
Representatives almost unani- 
mously voted in favor of an 
international conference to deal 
with minor naval units. In the 
Senate, Mr. King of Utah called 
for an international disarmament 
conference. Consul Skinner of 
London, an authority on British 
and German affairs, was seen 
in the capital. An Associated 
Press dispatch from Paris stated 
the impression prevailing in that 
city that Premier Poincaré “has 
received an informal intimation 
from the State Department in 
Washington that the United 
States is willing to consider a 
plan whereby she may aid in 
the settlement of the reparations 
question in the interests of the 
general economic situation in 
Europe.” And by the time 
Senator Borah stood up in the 








cial conditions there.” On the 
other hand, Mr. Hearst and the 
Socialist papers ery out in warning against the attempts cf the 
“international bankers” to drag us into the European mess, 
and Senator Borah rises in his place to point out the dangers of 
undertaking to save an unregenerate Europe. Of course, there 
was talk of an American change of heart when Ambassador 
Child began to lay down the law at Lausanne. There was more 
talk when the London Premiers’ Conference met on December 9, 
with the American Ambassadors to Great Britain, France and 
Belgium, respectively, all in town ostensibly for the sole purpose 
of consulting their tailors. ‘‘U. S. Dominates Conference of 
Allied Premiers” ran a headline. Then, when the Premiers 
had stated their divergent views and had adjourned to meet 
again in Paris on January 2, another headline read: ‘“‘Europe 
Looks to America as Parley Fails.’’ The London Conference 


Senate to descant upon the 
wickedness of Europe, the editorial debate was in full swing, 
from one end of the United States to the other, with the 
writers questioning whether we should now turn to and help 
settle Europe’s problems, and if so, how it could be done, and 
what’ would be the results. 

As a reason for this sudden turning toward Europe at this 
particular time, the New York World explains that Europe has 
a reparations crisis every six months, the last one having occurred 
in July. The New York Evening Post and the Brooklyn Citizen 
think that if the Administration has seen a new light a large 
share of the credit must go to Clemenceau. The Republican 
New York Tribune sees President Harding skilfully choosing 
the time to launch a policy which he has had steadily in mind. 
He “‘has shown true statesmanship in sensing the hour for action. 
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SPLENDID ISOLATION. 
—Fitzpatrick in the St. Louis Post-Dispatch. 











in international affairs and in striking swiftly and with all 
courage.” As The Tribune explains: 


“*It would be fatal to ignore the political situation in the Senate, 
and more especially the economic facts of the Middle West, 
which have turned the eyes of the farm bloe Senators toward a 
European market. Plainly, Mr. Harding, consistently and 
expressly opposed to isolation, has bided his time till the domestic 
situation made a step forward a practical possibility and not 
merely a vain fulmination. 

‘*Here is surely statesmanship combined with political skill 
toward a high and practicable end.” 


But to many it seems that the failure of the London Conference 
—or at least its adjournment without any agreement being reached 
—has had a mighty effect in Washington. The United States 
Government, declares David Lawrence, Washington correspon- 
dent, is now “‘ thoroughly alive to the dangers of a European col- 
lapse and is putting its shoulder to the wheel to avert a catas- 
trophe.”” When Prime Minister Bonar Law told the National 
Unionist Association that reparations presented ‘‘an almost in- 
soluble -problem”’ it had “‘the effect of sounding an ‘S O S’ to 
America to lend a hand,” we read in a New York World dispatch. 
The renewed evidence of the complete divergence of views be- 
tween Great Britain and France manifested at London made a 
deep impression on our editors. ‘‘Now if Ever,” an editorial 
headline in the Norfolk Virginian-Pilot, expresses a widely held 
conclusion. Altho France and England disagreed at London, 
‘this is the closest Europe has yet come to an agreement on 
reparations,” says the Brooklyn Eagle, and it shows how the 
situation is ripe for American participation: 


“The differences between Germany and France are still great 
and vital, but they are no longer irreconcilable if the problem 
be attacked from a new and broader point of view. In short, 
the situation cries aloud for adjustment through a powerful 
arbitrator, capable of creating the atmosphere and the economic 
conditions favorable to compromise. The United States is the 
only nation that could play this réle. American intervention 
at this time would end the quarrel and save the world from end- 
less disturbance without any more danger to America than our 
— tender of good offices in the dispute between Chile and 

‘eru.”’ 


That it is not entirely a matter of altruistic action, is the point 
made by the New York Herald. Ourowninterest in the outcome 


of the European crisis, it observes, ‘‘is not overpowering, but it is 
huge.” The big question for us, continues The Herald, is not 
reparations or war debts— 


‘The question whic: concerns the American people in respect 
of this London Conference, and concerns them deeply, is the 
foreign markets where we must sell our surplus cotton, if we 
sell it all, as our wheat and other foodstuffs, our oils and steel 
and various manufactures. If the purchasing power of Europe 
ean not be built up again our foreign markets can not again be 
to us what they have been and what they must be to avoid a 
partial collapse of our own industry, whether in agriculture or 
in manufactures.” 


And so the United States appears ‘‘as a factor in a great 
readjustment,’’ we read in the New York Journal of Commerce; 
“*a little late, perhaps, but not too late to do its part in world 
restoration.”” The new departure at Washington wins hearty 
approval from this newspaper as it does from such newspapers 
as the Brooklyn Citizen (Dem.), New York Tribune (Rep.), 
Pittsburgh Sun (Dem.), Baltimore Evening Sun (Dem.), Phila- 
delphia Inquirer (Rep.), Boston Post (Dem.), New York 
Evening Post (Ind.), Indianapolis News (Ind.), and the New 
Haven Journal-Courier (Ind.). On the other hand, the Pitts- 
burgh Leader (Prog. Rep.) is uneasy—‘‘ perhaps we can not do 
better than to stick to our old-fashioned order of ‘America 
first.’”” William Randolph Hearst, in a letter to the readers 
of his newspapers, protests against renewed meddling in the 
affairs of Europe; he explains the hurried trip of Ambassador 
Harvey and the other moves at Washington as part of a plan 
of the “international bankers’’ to involve us in international 
complications before the newly elected and ‘‘more American” 
Congress can meet. 

And the New York Call pays its respects to the ‘‘ Morgan 
crowd” who have been ealled upon by the diplomats of Europe 
to come to the rescue; ‘‘should our bankers do so, it means the 
relief of Germany at the cost of further extending the dominion 
of financial imperialism.’”’ Senator Borah’s statement of dis- 
agreement with the policies attributed to the Administration 
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THE WATCH ON THE RHINE. 
—Cargill in the Kansas City Journal. 
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THE THING BACK OF POVERTY-STRICKEN EUROPE. 
—Walker in the New York Call. 











have been given wide publicity and have drawn the fire of 
editorial criticism. The Senator said that while ‘no one can be 
blind or indifferent’”’ to Europe’s plight, “the United States can 
not possibly be of any service to Europe until Europe changes 
her program ”’— 

“If these countries will signify their readiness to reduce and 
adjust reparations to a point which would permit Germany to 
pay and live, to reduce their land forces, to ratify the disarma- 
ment treaties, to recognize the Government of Russia, to expose 
the secret military conventions now obtaining between one of 
the great Powers and a number of small Powers, to waive the right 
to take possession of the Ruhr, then there would be something 
upon which to begin to work out a plan of salvation. 

‘But if the policies which have obtained for four years are to 
continue, the United States can not save Europe.” 


Senator Borah, reply the New York Tribune (Rep.), World 
(Dem.), Globe (Ind.), Evening Post (Ind.) and Newark News (Ind.), 
should get his facts straight. Most of the countries in Europe, 
they say, have met the Senator’s conditions. Statistics are pre- 
sented showing that the four chief Allied Powers of Europe are 
spending proportionately less on armies than the United States, 
and have eut down more on their military budgets since the war. 
“Considering the unrest prevalent in Europe and the fact that 
every nation has enemies at its gates, the mil*ary charges 
of the European nations are unquestionably moderate,”’ the New 
York Tribune asserts. And if there are any points in which 
the European nations have not come up to Senator Borah’s 
requirements, the nations concerned are perfectly ready, says 
the Newark News, to “go into conference about these questions 
whenever the United States will agree to have its representatives 
on hand.” ‘ : 

It is but fair to say that most of the definite assertions about 
Washington intentions come in headlines and in the comment of 
correspondents. The State Department has made no public 
declaration of its plans. The official explanation of the Harvey 
journey runs: “Ambassador Harvey will discuss all European 
affairs including reparations.” Official comment from the White 
House is confined to the general statement: ‘‘This Government 
is taking every consistent step in helping to bring about a solu- 
tion of the European situation.” One thing that is not being 
discust, the correspondents agree, is that of the Allied debts. 

The prominence of J. P. Morgan in the recent news dispatches 
from Washington has led to the revival of discussion of a $1,500,- 


000,000 loan to Germany by American bankers. But Mr. Mor- 
gan tells the press that he informed the German Ambassador that 
his position was exactly what it was last summer in Paris and 
that while his firm desired greatly to be of service, ‘‘nevertheless 
matters had manifestly reached such a point that it was not possi- 
ble for us to discuss or consider a loan to Germany unless and 
until the reparations question was settled.’’ The essential con- 
ditions last June, it may be remembered, were that Germany 
must make a real and substantial effort to place her finances on 
a stable basis; the amount of reparations must be fixt; any loan 
must be arranged by unanimous request of the Allied nations, 
and no loan would be practicable unless it were preliminary to 
other financial adjustments. Mr. Thomas W. Lamont, of the 
Morgan firm, said in an address delivered in New Yovk City that 
as conscientious bankers they ‘‘could not in good faith recom- 
mend such a loan to the investors of America,” for the reason 
that ‘‘Germany is not in a position to pay the rates demanded.” 
And even if a loan were feasible it would furnish no panacea for 
Germany's ‘“‘many evils, which are far too deep-rooted to be 
solved by such means.” The Wall Street Journal, which speaks 
authoritatively for the New York financial community, dismisses 
the German loan idea with scorn: 


‘‘A German loan offered here as such would not receive a 
single real subscription . . . if only for the reason that there is 
no responsible government in Germany. 

“This is said deliberately because the German finances are 
not in the hands of the German Government. Germany’s 
bankers are doing the financing of business from points safely 
outside Germany. If they choose they can put the country in 
a fair way to meet its obligations. But they have moved every 
pfeunig of German floating capital out of the country. They 
are financing imports of raw material from the Scandinavian 
countries and America and any other necessary point. They 
are seiling German products abroad and returning to Germany 
only that part of the price which is necessary for maintenance and 
renewals of machinery. They are getting the cheapest possible 
labor and feeding it at the best exchange rates where it is neces- 
sary to import food. They are making immense profits on the 
transaction, in which the German people are not participating, 
but are not averse from an American loan besides.” 
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ADVICE FROM “SHYLOCK"! 
—Cargill in the Kansas City Journal. 
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By courtesy of ““The New York Central Lines Magazine.'* 


The immediate 





ONE EXPLANATION OF THE CAR SHORTAGE AND THE COAL SHORTAGE. 


causes of transportation congestion, says President Samuel Rea, of the Pennsylvania Railroad, are: The resumption of coal- 
mining after a suspension of some five months; the flood of general business after the end of the coal strike; ‘‘the bad condition of equipment 
following the release of the railroads from Federal control; and the depression of 1921." 

York Central's Ashtabula Harbor yards to be shipped in Great Lake vessels 


Here are shown 3,000 cars of coal waiting in the New 
This railroad has ordered more than 10,000 new coal-cars. 








OUR TRANSPORTATION STRANGLING 


trains are late, 


—4HROUGHOUT THE COUNTRY 
locomotives are breaking down while in operation, 
emergency embargoes on freight are constantly being 
issued—‘‘all because the physical conditions of the roads are 
unequal to the handling of the enormous traffic that is available.” 
Moreover, “‘despite all that some railroad people may say to the 
contrary, conditions are not improving, and the railroads are 
not bettering their roadbeds and increasing their car supply 
to a sufficient extent to offer any hope of better conditions in 
These startling statements are made by a 
The 
“By long odds the most 


the year before us.” 
conservative and responsible organ of business opinion, 
Manufacturers’ Record of Baltimore. 
outstanding feature of the present railway situation is the 
inability of the railroads to move the freight being offered to 
them,” says Samuel O. Dunn, editor of The Railway Age, who 
is recognized as one of the leading authorities on the subject. 
In a liberal weekly, the New York Nation, we find the situation 
deseribed in much the “The railroads of the 
United States are in a far worse condition than the public has 
been allowed to believe,” 
“‘eonditions in the Northwest are becoming positively catastro- 


same terms. 
avers The Nation, and, as a result, 
phie.”’ 

Nor is it the plight of the poor railway magnate that calls out 
these expressions of concern. The railway crisis has reached 
the point where every one is affected who buys, sells, produces, 
or uses anything the railroads carry. 

“‘T know of no problem exceeding in importance this one of 
transportation,” declares President Harding in his recent 
message to Congress. ‘‘ Railway cars are the red blood corpuscles 
of commerce, and we suffer from commercial anemia every 
year because of a subnormal supply of these health-giving 
agents,”’ says his Secretary of Commerce, Herbert Hoover, who 
estimates that the strangulation of business due to ‘‘car short- 
ages” amounts to ‘“‘a tax upon the community greater than the 
cost of our government,” because ‘‘it not only stifles the progress 
of production and introduces speculation into distribution, but 
it also seriously affects price levels.” Julius Barnes, President 
of the United States Chamber of Commerce, says that the 
congestion of our transportation system has meant to the farmers 
a loss of $400,000,000. Charles H. Markham, President of the 


Illinois Central Railroad, warns the public that, unless the 
railroads can be put in a position to meet the demands made 
upon them, ‘‘the coming trade expansion will be merely a harmful 
and brief business boom.”’ ‘‘if France inherited a devastated 
area from the war, the United States inherited a devastated 
railway system, and of the two reconstruction of the American 
railways is the more vital to national life,” says the Washington 
The New York Morning Telegraph declares that 
“the transportation problem is at present our national shame”; 


Evening Star. 


and the Syracuse Herald predicts that it will be ‘‘the ugliest 
inheritance of the Sixty-eighth Congress.” 

The most important part of President Harding’s recent mes- 
sage to Congress, many commentators say, is that dealing with 
this ‘‘outstanding problem” of the railroads. He emphasizes 
the imperative need for ‘‘better and cheaper transportation,” 
the ‘‘tremendous costs of railroad betterments and expansions,” 
and the right of the railroads to receive for their essential service 
: He suggests ‘‘intercarrier 
cooperation along the line of merging lines into systems, and 


‘a fair return on capital invested.” 


pooling ear and terminal facilities; he urges the coordination of 
our transport resourees—steam, motor and water; and he recom- 
mends the creation of a labor division of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, with power to enforce its decisions and 
thereby save the country from the terrific losses caused bya 
strike. To quote the President’s awn 


nation-wide railroad 


words on some of these points: 


‘‘Manifestly, we have need to begin on plans to coordinate 
all transportation facilities. We should more effectively con- 
nect up our rail lines with our carriers by sea. We ought to 
reap some benefit from the hundreds of millions expended on 
inland water-ways, proving our capacity to utilize as well as 
expend. We ought to turn the motor truck into a railway feeder 
and distributer instead of destroying competitor. 

‘‘With full recognition of motor-car transportation, we must 
turn it to the most practical use. It ean not supersede the 
railway lines, no matter how generously we afford it highways 
out of the public treasury. If freight traffic by motor were 
charged with its proper and proportionate share of highway 
construction, we should find much of it wasteful and more costly 
than like service by rail. Yet we have paralleled the railways, 
a most natural line of construction, and thereby taken away 
from the agency of expected service much of its profitable 
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traffic, for which the taxpayers 
have been providing the high- 
ways, whose cost of maintenance 
is not yet realized. 

“The Federal Government has 
a right to inquire into the wisdom 
of this policy, because the Na- 
tional Treasury is contributing 
largely to this highway construc- 
tion. Costly highways ought to 
be made to serve as feeders 
rather than competitors of the 
railroads, and the motor truck 
should become a coordinate fac- 
tor in our great distributing sys- 
tem. 

“This transportation problem 
can not be waved aside. The 
demand for lowered costs on 
farm products and basic materials 
can not be ignored. 

“The merger of lines into sys- 
tems, a facilitated interchange of 
freight cars, the economic use of 
terminals and the consolidation 
of facilities are suggested ways of 
economy and efficiency. 

“T remind you that Congress 





HOW THE MOTOR TRUCK COMPETES WITH THE RAILROAD. 


This refrigerator truck and trailer takes fresh meat from Detroit to Toledo in six hours, carrying 18,000 
poundsataload. A carload shipment of meat makes the same journey by rail in two-and-a-half days 
’ 








provided a joint commission of 

agricultural inquiry which made an exhaustive investigation of 
car service and transportation, and unanimously recommended 
in its report of October 15, 1921, the pooling of freight cars under 
a central agency. This report well deserves your serious con- 
sideration. I think well of the central agency, which shall be a 
creation of the railways themselves, to provide, under the juris- 
diction of the Interstate Commerce Commission, the means 
of financing equipment for carriers which are otherwise unable 
to provide their proportion of car equipment adequate to trans- 
portation needs. This same agency ought to point the way to 
every possible economy in maintained equipment and the neces- 
sary interchanges in railway commerce.” 


So vital is a freight-rate reduction, at least for farm products, 
declares Secretary of Agriculture Wallace, that without it the 
West will be compelled to turn increasingly to the development 
of manufacturing industries, while the East will be forced to 
increase its food production. At the same time we are assured 
by Cousins Business Review that ‘‘compared with existing in- 
creases for other forms of service railroad freight rates are not 


unreasonably out of line.”” And in the New York Wall Street 


Journal we read: 


“The President’s assertion that transportation facilities are 
inadequate to-day and will be more so to-morrow is sound enough, 
but his further assertion of the existence of freight rates ‘which 
much of the trafiic can not and will not continue to pay,’ is 
flatly contradicted by: the Commerce Commission, which, with 
all respect, must be presumed to know more about rates and 
traffic than Mr. Harding. 

‘‘Mr. Harding avoids, but does not alter, the essence of the 
railroad problem, which is simply the impossibility of producing, 
under present rates and with labor, coal and material costs what 
they are, the net railroad revenues demanded by the public 
interest.” 

The the thinks 
Detroit News, in focusing public attention on the conflict 
between motor-truck and rail transportation. In an article 
in The Saturday Evening Post, Forrest Crissey tells us that 
while “virtually the entire development of the motor truck 

as a factor in transpor- 


President has done nation a service, the 


real 











on “less than carload”’ shipments. 





HOW THE MOTOR TRUCK COOPERATES WITH THE RAILROAD. 


Here one of the new demountable “containers ' is being transferred by a derrick from a freight car to a 
motor truck, illustrating a form of cooperation that greatly expedites deliveries and reduces expenses 
This transfer requires only two minutes. 


tation has been within the past 
five years,” it forms 
“‘a new transportation system of 
about 1,500,000 units.”” But Mr. 
Crissey goes on to say: 


already 


‘There is no nourishment for 
truck builders or owners in having 
trucks apply their vast traffic 
power unprofitably in tasks they 
can not perform to advantage 
while every ounce of their energy 
could be applied to advantage 
and with profit to themselves 
and the public under proper 
direction. 

“This means, for one thing, 
that the railways of the country 
need to change thousands of busy 
trucks from bleeders to feeders, 
and that thousands of truck- 
owners now making a meager 
profit or none at all as competi- 
tors for certain kinds of natural 
rail traffic could serve them- 
selves and the public by apply- 
ing their energy to lines of 
haulage which they are better 
adapted: to handle than the 
railroads.” 
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MAYOR HYLAN’S BOOM FOR HEARST 


NOTHER THREE-RINGED POLITICAL CIRCUS, 
such as toured the United States in certain Presidential 
eampaigns, still remembered, is discerned by the 

Republican New York Tribune in the effort of Mayor Hylan, 
of New York, to have a “cities bloc’”’ participate in the next 
Presidential campaign. If His Honor’s plans work out as he 
hopes they will, a nation-wide league of cities, with Chicago 
and New York in the lead, will operate if possible within the 
Democratic and Republican parties as the agricultural and 


Progressive “blocs” now 


‘*A small group of international bankers and money-lenders, 
publie utiltity exploiters and tariff beneficiaries have actually 
dictated nominations for offices up to the Presidency. 

“This invisible power whose black and menacing form 
hovers over every fireside in the land stealthily and secretly 
reaches out and seizes in its filthy paws our vaunted in- 
stitutions of free government with the same ruthlessness and 
relentlessness as the grim specter of death pursues its number- 
less victims. 

**So absolute is the power of America’s secret dynastic rulers 
that they have, without hindrance, written the very platforms 
and pledges of political parties, and because of substantial con- 
tributions to campaign chests they have arrogated to them- 
selves the right to dic- 
tate the governmental 





work in Congress. Or 
if the two old parties 
will not let New York’s 
Democratic Mayor play 
with them, he may have 
to form a third party to 
fight against ‘“‘corpora- 
tions and international 
bankers,” as he _ ex- 
presses it. 

“Mayor Hylan has 
made the discovery that 
the third-party threat 
is a game which more 
than one bloe can play,” 
observes the indepen- 
dent Baltimore News. 
“Mr. William Randolph 
Hearst will be the 
Presidential candidate, 
and the opprest people 
of the United States will 
be gathered to his ban- 
ners by the combined 
efforts of Mayor Hylan 
and Mayor William Hale 
Thompson, of Chicago. 
These three will then 
eall upon the Demo- 
cratic party to reform 
or to suffer the conse- 
quences of a partizan 
split and a third party.” 


Copyrighted by the Keystone View Co. 


Giants and Brooklyns. 





HE IS STARTING ANOTHER GAME NOW. 


Here Mayor John F. Hylan is throwing out the ball which started the season for the 

More recently he has uadertaken to start a political ball 

rolling which he hopes will carry into the Presidency a man of “the type of William 
Randolph Hearst, Hiram Johnson, Rodman Wananiaker or Gifford Pinchot.” 


policies of the Adminis- 
tration elected to office, 
regardless of party.”’ 


In all, the Mayor in- 
dicted President Har- 
ding, Secretary of State 
Hughes, the Ku Klux 
Klan, Secretary of the 
Treasury Mellon, the 
Standard Oil Company, 
the new Tariff Law, 
pre-war ‘British 
aganda,”’ numerous 
“‘wealth lords,” the 
American Sugar Refin- 
ing Company, and the 
Berwind-White Coal 
Company, a Pennsyl- 
vania which 
furnishes coal to New 
York City transit lines. 

An independent news- 
paper, the New York 
Globe, maintains that 
“much of this amazing 
farrago, of 


prop- 


concern 


course, is 
simply not so; but the 
painful fact remains that 
there is a modicum of 
truth in it.” But the 
Buffalo (Ind. 
Rep.) declares that the 


Express 








“It is a good idea,” 
thinks the independent 
ealled a grand idea. 
trouble with it is that it won’t work.” 

While Mayor Hylan is said to be paying in this fashion a 
political debt to Mr. Hearst, whose New York papers supported 
him in the mayoralty race, these papers have not commented 
upon the Mayor’s “‘bloc”’ idea since it was voiced in Chicago on 
December 9. And as no other newspaper which has come to our 
attention comes to the defense of His Honor, we shall have to let 
him speak for himself. First, however, it should be pointed out 
that in New York’s last gubernatorial campaign there was an 
entente of Albany, Schenectady, New York, Buffalo, and 
other cities in the State against ‘‘Governor Miller and the inter- 
ests,”’ and that it is the opinion of Mayor Hylan that if the larger 
cities of the country cooperate, ‘‘they can force the nomination 
(for President) of real progressives, such as William Randolph 
Hearst, Hiram W. Johnson, Rodman Wanamaker, or Gifford 
Pinchot; some one who will be the peoples’ friend and 
end the domination of the corporations and the international 
bankers.” Declaring that ‘‘we have got to get the cities 
together for the 1924 fight,’’ the Mayor said in a recent 
Chicago speech: 


“In facet, it might be 
The only 


Utiea Press. 
Maybe a wonderful idea. 


Mayor’s outpourings are 
merely ‘“‘the demagogie cant that has been delivered from soap- 
boxes since 1914.”’ ‘‘The political careers of Mayors Hylan 
and Thompson have been built-up on just such wild and 
misrepresentation and deliberate falsehood,’ avers 
But, advises 


incoherent 
the independent New Haven Journal-Courier. 
this paper, “let this precious pair of ship-scuttlers talk their 
heads off and flatter to the skies the heroes of their imagina- 
tion.”” The real purpose of Mayor Hylan, reports the Man- 
chester Union (Ind. Rep.), besides booming Hearst for the 
White House, ‘‘is to put forward Messrs. Hylan and Thompson 
for the United States Senate.” 

As to the feasibility of the Mayor’s plan, “‘it would be impos- 
sible,” thinks the Republican New York Tribune, ‘“‘for Mayor 
Hylan to unite into a political unit even those cities in which Mr. 
Hearst publishes his manifold newspapers.” Last fall, we are 
reminded by the Democratic New York World, ‘‘Mr. Hylan went 
to Syracuse to nominate Mr. Hearst for Governor on the Demo- 
cratic ticket,” but ex-Governor Smith won the nomination and 
was elected by a huge majority. ‘‘ The Mayor had all the patron- 
age of New York, and all the money he had need of,” adds the 
Republican Syracuse Post-Standard, ‘“‘yet see what Al Smith 
did to him!” 
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NOW A “PEOPLE’S BLOC” 
S: ANOTHER BLOC follows close upon the formation 


of the ‘Progressive bloc” in Washington under the 

leadership of Senator La Follette (Rep., Wis.), described 
in our December 16 issue, altho there is no connection be- 
tween the two. At the Cleveland “conference for progressive 
political action,” some five hundred men and: women from 
practically every State were in attendance. The ‘“people’s 
bloc,” which resulted from this meeting, representing farmers’ 
organizations and cooperative associations, organized labor, 
the Farmer-Labor and Socialist parties, the Non-Partizan League, 
and the single-tax adherents, plan, in short, to extend the pro- 
gressive movement to every 


part sound, in part ill-considered, and in part meaningless,”’ 
concludes the Cleveland Plain Dealer, after following the con- 
ference day by day. ‘‘ Moreover, the conference adjourns with 
a@ program, but with no machinery or plan for putting it inte 
practise, and without forming a third party.’”’ Therefore, 
observes The Plain Dealer, ‘‘those who had hoped for a better 
understanding between agriculture and labor will find slight 
evidence of progress in this conference.’”’ Continues this paper: 

‘Progressives in both parties were much encouraged by pri- 
mary and election results this year. The President's recent 
message to Congress gave evidence of a chastened spirit on the 
part of majority leaders at Washington. The militant farm 


‘bloc’ and the newer La Follette group, which propose to 
exert a powerful influence in 





political subdivision of every 
State in the Union. But not Y 
through a third party; that was . 
found inexpedient in the very 
beginning of the conference, 
much to the regret of the ‘ 
Socialists, according to the 
Socialist New York Call. In- 
stead, the State organizations 
will either work through the 
Republican or Democratic 
party, or form an independent 
organization for the State. 

The purpose, according to 
the spokesman for the national 
committee, is “‘to use our 
power in the primaries to 
nominate the right men, re- 
gardless of political faith.” 
This new ‘“‘bloc,”’ we are told 
by the Cleveland Citizen, a 
Labor paper, intends to secure 
the nomination of a President, 
Vice-President, United States 
Senators and Congressmen, 
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NOT TO BE HALTED, NOT TO BE HURRIED. 
—Harding in the Brooklyn Eagle. 


the next Congress, get their 
inspiration from an awakened 
public concern for the eco- 
nomic future of the country. 

** All this, however, does not 
mean the formation of a new 
+ ee party or disaster to either of 
eS. the existing parties. It does 
&, eee not mean that henceforth 

: ; farmer and industrial worker 
. ace, te tae will abandon their long-stand- 
: ing suspicions of each other 
and go to the polls hand in 
hand. That is not the way re- 
sults have been accomplished 
in American polities hereto- 
fore, and there is nothing in 
the present situation to suggest 
abandonment of the old prac- 
tises. 

‘Communists, refused rec- 
ognition at the Cleveland 
conference, will remain Com- 
munists pledged to a program 
condemned alike by experience 
and reason. Problems of agri- 
culture are of one kind; prob- 
lems of industrial workers are 
of another. There is no party 
demarcation between the pro- 
gressive and the non-progres- 








State legislatures. and State 

officers pledged to progressive policies and the interests of in- 
dustrial democracy. The platform outlining the things for which 
the new “‘people’s bloc” will work is as follows: 


“1. The repeal of the Esch-Cummins railroad law, and opera- 
tion of the railroads for the benefit of the people. The public 
control of water-power in the interest of the people. 

‘“*2. The direct election of the President and Vice-President 
by the people, and extension of direct primary laws in all States. 

**3. That Congress end the power of the courts to declare 
legislation unconstitutional. 

“4. Enactment of the Norris-Sinclair consumers’ and pro- 
ducers’ financing corporation bill, designed to increase prices 
farmers receive and reduce prices consumers pay for farm prod- 
ucts, and the creation of an independent system of food products 
credits. 

‘5. Increased tax rates on large incomes and inheritances, and 
payment of a soldier’s bonus by restoring the tax on excess profits. 

“6. Legislation providing minimum essential standards of 
employment for women; equality for women and men while 
improving existing political, social and industrial standards, and 
State action to insure the maximum benefit of the Federal 
maternity and infancy act.” 


Of the six planks, perhaps the one which would have Congress 
“end the power of the courts to declare legislation unconsti- 
tutional,’ comes in for the most condemnation. If such a 
constitutional amendment were ratified by the necessary majority 
of States, “‘it would at once destroy the fine balance between 
Congress and the judiciary which has had much to do with our 
orderly national development,’ as the Providence Journal 
puts it, representing the general trend of thought seen in many 
other newspapers. Considered as a whole, ‘‘the program is in 


sive solution of current ques- 
tions of government and economies. In each party a progressive 
group will work for liberal ends, combining when circumstances 
seem to justify it, but refusing to abandon the political allegiance 
of years in order to form an independent new party. 

“‘As for the Cleveland program itself, much of it is already 
accepted by thoughtful Americans. Many of its items have 
been specifically indorsed in these columns. Other items, like 
the proposal to destroy the Supreme Court’s right to declare legis- 
lation unconstitutional, will not stand the test of sane analysis.” 


Whether a political coalition between farm and labor organ- 
izations can be brought about is questioned by several editors. 
Moreover, points out the New York Times, “the combined 
popular vote of the Socialist, Socialist-Labor, Farmer-Labor, and 
Single Tax parties amounted in 1920 to only 1,200,000 out of a 
total of nearly 27,000,000." In the opinion of the Philadelphia 
Evening Public Ledger: 


“Tt is unlikely that there can be any effective union brought 
about between these two large groups of citizens. There are 
two reasons for it. One is that the farmers are American citizens 
before they are farmers. They are interested in a score of things 
which would not be included in the program of a party organized 
for securing class legislation. The ether is that the special 
interests of the farmers and of the labor unions conflict. 

“The railroad workers demand high wages, and high wages 
can not be paid unless freight rates are high. Now, high freight 
rates are the very thing against which the farmers are protesting. 
They say that when they send their products to market there is 
nothing left for them after the freight bill is paid. 

“The clothing workers likewise want high wages and cheap 
food, and the farmers want to buy clothing at low prices and to 
sell their product at high prices. It is difficult to see how these 
two groups can work together in one party.” 








Wisu K. K. K. stood for Koal Kar Koming.—Brooklyn Eagle. 


As to Turkey—to keep her straight, keep her Strait.—Norfolk 
Virginian-Pilot. 

IRELAND for the Irish sounds like a crowning British outrage.— 
Wall Street Journal. 


Carn denied being his brother’s keeper. But then Abel had 
no oil districts.— Associated Editors. 


Evropre will do better by paying off her new debts than by 
paying off her old scores.— Washington Post. 


A pocKETBOOK is a good gift, but it will not be needed until 
a few weeks after Christmas.—Knozrvrille News. 


““A MAN is what he eats,” said an old philosopher. Does that 
make Clemenceau a hard-boiled egg?—Philadelphia Evening 
Public Ledger. 


Now scientists say youth ean be prolonged by eating cabbage. 
As between sauerkraut and monkey glands, give us old age.— 
Beloit News. 


Ir is reported that the Russian Reds are on a new tack. We 
hope that at last this is something that will get under their skin. 
—Manila Bulletin. 


Ir the Ku Kluxers had any real business sense they’d rent out 
the backs of those white costumes they wear for advertising pur- 
poses.—New York Tribune. 


Mayse the United States will quit leading the enlightened 
nations in illiteracy when the enlightened nations stop sending 
their illiterates over here.—Toledo Blade. 


GENERAL CHIN is leading the expedition against the Chinese 
bandits, and that is che kind of a general we seem to get when we 
go after our profiteers.— American Lumberman (Chicago). 


Since it appears that most of the European nations want to 
eancel their war debts to us, we 
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TOPICS IN BRIEF 


(An extension of this department appears weekly on the screen as “Fun from the Press”) 


Tue Russian muzhik is about played out.—Greenville Piedmont. 


Ir Christmas comes, can bills be far behind?—St. Joseph 
News-Press. 


Kemat doesn’t need to rattle the saber so long as he ean rattle 
the Allies—Duluth Herald. 


Tue Germans are the first to dodge their debts by making 


-more money.—Associated Editors. 


EvuRope’s one prayer appears to be ‘‘ Forgive us our debts.’’— 
Philadelphia Evening Public Ledger. 


EVEN a soviet government can see the light when it falls into 
empty treasure vaults.—Boston Herald. 


THe war wasn’t entirely useless. It taught a lot of persons 
of noble lineage to earn their living.—Minneapolis Star. 


Tue next thing these union leaders will be doing is pointing 
to the dictionary to prove that wages must be hire.—Manila 
Bulletin. 


In any nation the political majority, after all, is only a group of 
minorities that manage to hold together for a time.—Philadelphia 
Record. 


Grorces CaRPENTIER and Georges Clemenceau have this in 
common, they both go to sleep very early in the evening.—New 
York Evening Post. 


Aut the A. E. F. find they are Unknown Soldiers when 
they try to talk to Congressmen about another bonvs bill.— 
New York Tribune. 


Ep1son complains that college men lack imagination. Some 
professors correcting examination papers might be able to check 
him wrong on that point.—Beloit News. 

EvuGEenE Dess says that sovietism was the only good thing 


that came out of the war, which is the most crushing indictment 
of the war we have yet heard. 





ean’t help feeling grateful at 
their moderation in not borrow- 
ing more.—Nashville Southern 
Lumberman. 


Ir must at least be said to 
Newberry’s credit that when he 
resigned his seat in the Senate he 
wasn’t uppity enough to de- 
mand his money back.—Beloit 
(Wis.) News. 


Great things are expected 
when farmers and labor unions 
get together. (The accent goes 
on ‘“when.”) — Philadelphia 
Evening Public Ledger. 


THERE is one advantage of 
being a member of the Greek 
Cabinet. They are never 
pestered by life insurance 
agents.—New York Tribune. 


Tue two richest men in the 
world make motor cars and sell 
the gas for them, but the peo- 
ple maintain the emergency 
hospitals.—Charleston Gazette. 


Many of us hoped that the 
worst of our troubles are over, 
but here is the dispatch from 
London announcing that 
George Harvey will soon re- 
turn.—New York Call. 


Dr. Max Rirreratsi has 
invented a cannon that shoots 
at right angles. If this thing 
keeps up even swivel chairs 
may not be safe in the next 
war.—Fort Worth Record. 








Copyrighted, 1922, by the New York ‘‘Tribune,’’ In: 
GOING AFTER DAUGHERTY’S SCALP. 
—Darling in the New York Tribune. 


—Nashville Southern Lumber- 
man. 


WE now are so well pro- 
tected from cheap foreign labor 
that it can’t even buy high- 
priced American goods.—Rich- 
mond News Leader. 


Some day our European 
debtors may get what is com- 
ing to them. They already 
have what is coming to us.— 
New York American. 


Europe now has its red 
shirts, its black shirts and its 
gray shirts, but what Europe 
particularly needs is to keep 
its shirt on.—Chicago News. 


Ir is reported that much 
counterfeit money is being 
used in the purchase of bootleg 
liquor. That sounds like po- 
etic justice.—Cleveland Plain 
Dealer. 


Ir is estimated that the 
railroads which earry our mail 
eould circle the world ten 
times. Why not let them do 
this on the first of every 
month?—New York Evening 
Post. 


Presipent Harprine is all 
excited over his discovery that 
the prohibition law is being 


ie violated. Won’t he be indig- 


nant when he hears about the 
sinking of the Lusitania?— 
Nashville Southern Lumberman. 
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SNAGS IN THE WAY OF A LOAN TO GERMANY 





HE PROSPECT of an 

American loan to help 

Germany get on its feet 
was hailed by many German 
editors as a splendid demonstra- 
tion of the Santa Claus spirit, 
but the news failed to stir 
optimism in Britain, while it 
elicited from France and Bel- 
gium rather frigid reassertions 
of their stand on reparations. 
Action by the United States 
as suggested in press reports, 
said the Brussels Nation Belge, 
“would mean a new burden to 
Belgium and France, as they 
would have to abandon their 
liens on Germany,” and the 
Brussels Vingtitme Siécle, look- 
ing upon the reported plan 
merely as a ‘‘feeler,’’ expresses 
astonishment that America 
“should show confidence in 
Germany’s intentions to pay 
reparations.” In England the 
London Times warns its readers 
not to expect too much from the 
numerous reports of possible 
American intervention in the 
European economic situation, 
because there is only a slender 
chance that the coming Paris 
conference of Premiers will ar- 








WHAT GERMANY WISHES. 


“The wise men debate how to rescue the mark from the bottom of 
the well, but the simple method of revision does not occur to them.” 


done, and to make sure that pay- 
ment shall be made she believes 
it necessary to seize the riches 
of Germany there where they 
are to be found.” 


Salience is given to this para- 
graph by the Paris press, it 
appears, because of rumors that 
President Harding was meditat- 
ing a new conference at which 
revision of the ‘'reaty of Ver- 
sailles would be considered, and 
the semi-official Faris Temps 
observes on this point: 


“The more one tespects the 
intentions of the American Gov- 
ernment, the more one regrets 
that irresponsible informers 
should invoke its name when 
their intention is to serve only 
particular interests. Also we 
would express the earnest hope 
that there will be no question of 
a general conference at which 
the United States Government 
will sit to discuss with the 
Allies the problem of repara- 
tions. 

“The United States has not 
ratified the Treaty of Versailles, 
and it was against that Treaty 
that the present President was 
elected to office. The United 
States signed a separate Peace 
Treaty with Germany. The 
United States does not wish to 
abandon its claims on the Allies. 


—Kladderadatsch (Berlin). 








rive at definite limits for the 

German debt. Consequently, it says, until such finality is 
attained, the suggested international loan on behalf of Germany 
is entirely impracticable, which is a fact that America “‘ certainly 
realizes.” Reports from Washington that the loan would have 
to wait till the reparations question is settled make the London 
Star regret that the Harding Administration should ‘throw 
cold water on the report of a big American loan to Germany,” 
and it explains: 


“We are sorry, because if ever there was a case in which the 
old economic fallacy of ‘circulating money’ had something to be 
said for it, this is one. America, choked with British gold, lends 
it to Germany to pay France, to relieve England of the necessity 
for remitting the French war debts and to enable England to 
pay interest on her debt to America. 

“Completion of the circuit would fire the spark of renewed 
Vitality and commercial confidence, and enable America to 
sell to Europe wnose great accumulations of her products which 
have been held in chancery by the very fact that America has 
all our money.” 


The French official attitude toward reparations is cited by 
the Paris newspapers by a quotation from a speech of Premier 
Poincaré in the Chamber of Deputies, which reads as follows: 


“France does not desire, she has never desired, and she will not 
desire in the future any more than to-day any expeditions of a 
military character. Furthermore, she does not desire to inflict 
on Germany any chastisement or any punitive sanction. She 
desires only to be paid in the fullest measure in which it can be 





We are not criticizing such a 
policy, we are simply stating it. But we would state at the same 
time that the present Government of the United States can not 
change that policy without disavowing itself and without exposing 
itself to great internal embarrassment. 

“If this Government would participate in a conference on 
reparations, it could not. The Allies would demand of it that it 
sign the political clauses of the Treaty of Versailles, ratify the 
Franeo-American compact, and abandon its war debts. If they 
should address to it these demands, ~vhich are the only logical 
sequence of its participation in a reparations conference, it 
would be obliged to refuse. 

** And then what réle would the American delegates be reduced 
to playing? Being no longer in a situation to bring to the con- 
ference any new policy, they could only support the schemes of 
private bankers and private interests. Opponents of the Ad- 
ministration would then be quick to bring the accusation that 
it was getting into foreign entanglements and sacrificing the 
general for particular interests.” 


This semi-official organ of the French Government goes on to 
say that a general conference ‘‘could only sérve to complicate 
the problems which are insolvable at present, and at the same 
time to prevent the solution of those which can now be settled.” 
Therefore it issues the warning that— 


“The United States Government must not at the present 
time intervene in the reparations debate. 

‘‘TI¢ American bankers or others wish to furnish Germany with 
a part of the capital which she needs to pay reparations they 
have only to get into touch with the German Government, 
which will submit their proposals to the Allies. It is with their 
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debtor German State that the Allies have to deal, not with a 
third party which comes as a business body, and even less with 
a third party which comes as an arbitrator. 

‘‘When the German Government has reached an accord with 
foreign bankers to pay reparations dues by means of foreign 
credits and when it has submitted a proposal to the Allied gov- 
ernments which are its creditors, these Allied governments will 
diseuss whether it would be sound business to grant delay in ex- 
change for these payments. 

“Such negotiations would not be in any way hindered by the 
fact that one or several Allies may have in the meanwhile taken 


in the common interest collateral securities with German terri-- 


tory. Such taking of securities would be done with only one 
aim—assuring payments. And in the meanwhile, too, France, 
who is not a harsh and uncomprehending creditor, will continue 
to urge the only way by which 


AMERICAN BLOOD AND OIL 


LOOD MAY BE THICKER than water, but oil is 
thicker than blood, say some caustic foreign critics of 
American intervention at Lausanne who declare that 

so long as it was merely a question of the preservation of human 
life in Turkish territory the United States looked on with “‘ada- 
mantine indifference.” 

The best retort to such an accusation is to be found in the large 
number of Anierican newspapers from all parts of the United 
States which were quoted in these columns last week and showed 
that the “‘unofficial observers’’ representing America’s Govern- 
ment at Lausanne have put the United States on record in favor 

of the open door for business 





Germany’s financial sickness 
ean be cured—that with good- 
will she set about curing 
herself.” 


Another important Paris 
newspaper, the Journal des 
Débats, laments the vagueness 
as well as multiplicity of the 
reports hovering about Amer- 
iea’s helping hand and Europe, 
so that it finds only one thing 
discernible, namely— 


“At the moment when the 
failure of Germany to pay is 
no longer contested by any one, 
at the moment when the 
necessity has become abso- 
lutely clear that a method 
must be found for making 
Germany pay and for taking 
securities, the vague news is 
launched of an American pro- 
posal which will once more 
make everything uncertain and 
adjourn decisions which must 
shortly be taken. 

“Tf Germany finds help 
among American financiers, it 
is not we who will complain. 
But it is evident that this 
eombination, if it ever becomes 
a reality, must change nothing, 
either with regard to payments 
or with regard to the guaranties, 


France: “That's enough! 
this is peace, give me war!” 





“wo TO THE VICTOR!” 


Don’t throw any more at me! If 


in the Near East and through- 
out the world, in favor of the 
open Straits, in favor of the 
maintenance of the Capitula- 
tions in Turkey, in favor of 
the protection of Christian 
minorities, and against their 
deportation. This is to be 
remembered, it would seem, 
in connection with the acid 
tone of the London Pall Mall 
Gazette when it says that 
America would accept no man- 
date, nor would it take any 
eonjoint responsibility, but 
“retired within the taber- 
nacle of its own righteousness 
to offer up thanks that it 
was free alike from the troubles 
and the depravity of a restless 
Old World.”” But America’s 
blood boils over the burning 
question of oil, it is charged 
by those who think along the 
lines of this London daily, 
which remarks: 














“When the word ‘oil’ is 
mentioned, however, the re- 
cluse bursts from his retire- 
ment upon the instant. 


—Journal Amusant (Paris). 








of which we have sogreat need.” 


The Paris Action Frangaise expresses the cynical fear that an 
American loan to Germany can not succeed if only for the fact 
that “‘a billion and a half of dollars would prove but a drop of 
water on a red-hot coal”; but in Germany, on the other hand, 
the Berlin Boersen Courier asserts that there is a great section of 
the German nation which places much confidence in the benefits 
of an American loan, yet it calls attention to the fact that such 
help can not be obtained from America without far-reaching 
guaranties. The Berlin Lokal Anzeiger notes that even if a loan 
were granted to Germany the interest payment would mean an 
extraordinarily heavy burden for Germany in her present finan- 
cial state, while the Vossische Zeitung urges that it is time for 
‘‘the responsible individuals in Germany to decide on the point 
at which the mark should be stabilized.”” A Stinnes organ, the 
Deutsche Allgemeine Zeitung, sees possibilities for recovery in 
such an economic conference as Washington is ‘‘reported to be 
contemplating,” yet it adds that the mark might be stabilized 
decisively by the regulation of Germany’s economic and financial 
problems. Moreover, Berlin dispatches relate that in order 
to avoid the “economic catastrophe which would be sure to 
follow sudden stabilization” a plan is under government con- 
sideration to issue gold certificates, secured by a domestic loan, 
to serve in dealings in foreign countries and thus practically, 
in the course of decades, supplant the present paper mark. 


America hei .o concern with 
Asia Minor while the Turk was butchering ** Christian sub- 
jects by the hundred thousand. Her princij were much too 
lofty to be brought down to earth for interference in a sordid 
and troublesome business like that. But when a question arises 
of the control of Mosul with its oil resources the American 
Secretary of State is Very much on the spot with a demand that 
the door should be left open for American enterprise.” 


In Paris the Journal des Débats satirically interprets America’s 
note at Lausanne on the subject of intervention in Turkish af- 
fairs as capable of reduction to the following thesis: 


***We do not wish to assume any responsibility, or to make 
any sacrifice, but we intend to reserve to ourselves the same ad- 
vantages possest by those States that have incurred risks.’ 
It is appropriate to add that from the very moment of the sign- 
ing of the armistice of Moudros, certain business men in Ameri- 
can officers’ uniform flocked to Anatolia for the purpose of con- 
eluding trade bargains. They were surpassed in their commercial 
zeal only by their British confréres, also in officers’ uniform. 
At this time, it is true, President Wilson and his Ambassador at 
Constantinople, Mr. Morgenthau, did not decline any respon- 
sibility. They proposed to take over the mandate for Armenia; 
they were even ready to accept a mandate for all Turkey. But 
the Senate at Washington and the majority of the American 
publie did not share the philanthropic disposition of these gen- 
tlemen. Mr. Wilson did not even succeed in persuading his 
compatriots of the necessity to protect the Armenians. The 
long uncertainty of the conflict between Mr. Wilson and refrac- 
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tory opinion had a fatal effect for the Armenians. Seeing that 
they had nothing to fear, the Turks resumed their procedure of 
elimination, taking off young women and children and killing 
them. People who desire to have the details on this matter 
may address the Archbishoprie of Paris and the central office of 
the Missions of the Orient. 

‘“‘In these circumstances it would seem that the United States 
might be better occupied at Lausanne than looking after the 
interests of the oil kings. As was the case at Genoa, oil is the hid- 
den object of the negotiations. 


AUSTRIA’S NEW START IN LIFE 


NE ACHIEVEMENT of the much criticized League of 
6) Nations, say its defenders, is the settlement of the Upper 
Silesian dispute by which certain sections of Silesian 
territory were allotted to the Germans, and others to the Poles. 
The second and even greater act of the League, they say, is 
that it has given Austria a new start in life through the Conven- 
tion of Geneva, by which 





Peace and civilization are the 
words used in public; but in pri- 
vate there is talk of oil-bearing 
territories where the future con- 
cessionaires will be at pains to 
insure respect for their rights.” 


Altho cynies may say that the 
United States has intervened at 
Lausanne “because its oil claims 
have not been fully satisfied,” 
the Toronto Globe believes that 
even if a more charitable 
view is taken and no self- 
seeking imputed to America, 
Great Britain and France 
have ‘“‘reasonable ground for 
complaint.” The latter two 
have taken on themselves the 
duty of maintaining law and 
order in large tracts of Western 
Asia and of keeping them open 
to the trade of the world, 
says this daily, which adds: 


“The United States shares 
in these advantages without 
paying the price. It is true that 
Britain and France made large 
territorial gains by the parti- 
tion of Turkey, but the United 
States was offered a mandate 
over Armenia and Constanti- 





THE OPEN DOOR. 


rc 
Tue Conrerence: ‘What's that?” 


Austria can issue loans in the 
sum of 650,000,000 crowns, or 
$136,000,000, four-fifths of 
which loans will be guaranteed 
by England, France, Italy, 
and Czecho-Slovakia, and the 
other fifth by various other 
States. This money, we learn 
from the press, must be used 
solely for the purpose of cover- 
ing Austria’s budgetary deficit 
during the period of reorgan- 
ization. It is to be paid back 
at various times in various 
amounts dependent on the 
progress of the reforms that 
the Austrian Government 
promises to put in motion and 
which should be accomplished 
within two years. The suc- 
cessive issues of the loans, their 
disbursement and the strict 
application of the program of 
reforms agreed upon, will be 
under the surveillance of a 
Commissary-General of the 
League of Nations, resident 
in the City of Vienna. The 
interests of the Powers will 
be under the protection also 


LAUSANNE 
@ CONFERENCE 


—The Mail (Birmingham). 








nople and refused to take it. 
In organizing Mesopotamia 
Britain has spent enormous sums, getting no benefit denied to 
other nations, unless it is a greater hold on the oil resources. 
The money has come out of the pockets of the British tax- 
payers, and there is a powerful agitation in Britain in favor of 
relinquishing Mesopotamia entirely. The present Prime Minis- 
ter had this in mind when, before the election, he declared that 
Britain could not afford to continue to police the world and 
would be compelled, unless she obtained more cooperation from 
other countries, to follow the example of the United States and 
pursue exclusively her own interest. The United States Govern- 
ment perhaps, and the United States oil and other commercial 
interests certainly, would regard it as a calamity if Britain 
withdrew from Mesopotamia and other spheres of British in- 
fluence where she keeps the door open to commerce.” 


Some American correspondents point out that the Turks de- 
mand the Mosui region, which is in the Brivish mandated terri- 
tory of Mesopotamia or the Kingdom of Irak, as part of Turkey, 
while the British claim this region under the mandate and the 
oil-fields under the Turkish Petroleum Concession. England 
and Turkey seem to be able to adjust their claims in a satisfac- 
tory manner, we are told, but the complication arises in the wish 
of both to avoid offense to the United States. According to 
a New York Times correspondent at the conference— 


“Tf the American open-door principle should prevail, the 
sovereignty of Mosul would be determined separately, and then 
under the open-door arrangement there would be a general 
scramble for oil. The difficulty attending this program is that 
the English will not give up their claim to sovereignty without 
assurance with respect to oil. They do not claim sole rights to 
the oil, but they do maintain that a higher American bid should 
not shut them out of the field.” 


of a Committee of Control 
in which each one of them will be represented and will have a 
vote proportionate to the amount of loan the respective Power 
has guaranteed. The Convention of Geneva was opposed by 
the Socialist Democrats in the National Assembly at Vienna, 
we are told, but was carried over their protests, and the Com- 
munist party raves against the arrangement as being an attack 
on the rights and interests of the proletariat. 

Amid all the lamentations and fulminations of critics of the 
peace treaties made after the war, none stands out more vividly 
than the repeated accusation that by the terms of the Treaty 
Austria was made the victim of economic homicide. So it is 
cheerful to hear President Hainisch of the Austrian Republic 
assure the Vienna correspondent of the Journal de Geneve that 
Austria has a bright future before it because ‘‘its geographical 
situation makes it the crossroads of Europe’s international 
traffiec,’’ and Dr. Hainisch points out further that: 


“Methodie intensive development of Austria’s natural re- 
sources will produce two-thirds of her necessities. Her com- 
mercial activity and her industrial production are the guaranties 
of her existence. As to her natural resources they are in forests 
and mines. The magnesia and the iron of the Styrian mines are 
of a quality and abundance exceptional in Europe. There is 
not much coal in Austria, but more and more we shall depend 
on water-power. Great activity is now to be witnessed in this 
work, and the state railway administration is changing the Arl- 
berg railroad to electric traction along the lines of certain Swiss 
electric railways. The electrification of other roads will follow 
in course, and I believe that the water-power of Austria can 
substitute at least 69 per cent. of the country’s annual consump- 
tion of coal. Furthermore some thousands of peasants in the 
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Alpine regions have installed their private stations, which fur- 
nish them with the electric power they need, especially for light- 
ing purposes. .. . 

‘‘With intensive methods applied to Austrian agriculture and 
with the latest machine aids we can produce in time three- 
fourths of the cereals we need, and all the meat, milk and butter 
we need, where now we are spending enormous sums of money in 
the purchase of cocoa and condensed milk. Stock-raising, 
which was stopt. by the war, has greatly recovered.- In a word, 
the whole question is that time be allowed the country to develop 
its resources fully along 
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ENGLAND’S UNEMPLOYMENT PLAGUE 


NEMPLOYMENT IS A PLAGUE not only to the 

| | workers in England, but to the Government, some ob- 
serve in noting Labor’s angry demonstrations first in 

the outer lobby and then in the House of Commons proper. The 
Laborites were incensed, we are told, at the decision of the Goy- 
ernment to prorogue Parliament until February 13 and clamored 
for its continuance till something definite was done in the way 
of relieving unemploy- 





the lines of the plan laid 
out by Chancellor Seipel 
before the.. League of 


Nations.” 


President Hainisch ad- 
mits that’ the Austrian ~ 
people will have to make 
great sacrifices and’ 
work hard to recover, 
but feels sure that every- 
body in Austria ‘‘under- 
stands the necessity of 
a period of the most 
rigorous economy.”’ One 
saving noted by him is 
the lopping off of govern- 
ment employees, which 
body of workers “will 
have been reduced by 
25,000 before the end of 
the year.” “The only 
really dissatisfied people, 
it appears, are the Com- 


“Go to sleep my dearie, 
Don't you howl like that; 








BONAR’S BABY. 


ment distress. In re- 
sponse to Labor de- 
mands, the press informs 
us that Premier Bonar 
Law told a_ Labor 
member, George Lans- 
bury, that the Govern- 
ment would not prolong 
the session nor grant 
$500,000,000 in aid of the 
workers, whereupon Mr. 
Lansbury denounced the 
“eallous indifference” 
of the House and the 
Government. The Lon- 
don Times hopes the 
Labor representatives in 
Parliament will not 
“countenance the pur- 
suit of unconstitu- 
tional or revolutionary 
courses,’’ which some of 
the more hot-headed 


Nursey is so weary— 
Hush! you little brat!"’ 
—Reynolds’ Newspaper (London). 








munists, Who say that 
Austria has been made “‘a sort of coleny of the Entente, which 
foresees, in the case of certain eventualities, armed intervention 
at Vienna.” The Vienna Communist Rote Fahne cries out that 
Austria is thrown into “veritable slavery,’”’ that Chancellor 
Seipel is going to put a ten and twelve hour day in force and 
burden the workers with further taxes. As to the Social 
Democrats, this Communist organ charges that ‘‘here as in 
Germany they have maintained an equivocal and vacillating 
attitude” so that finally Chancellor Seipel felt he could go ahead 
with his plan of “slavery” before the League of Nations. 
Czecho-Slovakia, as a neighbor of Austria and a participant in 
the plan forits economic restoration has keen interest in its success, 
as may be judged from the remark of the Gazette de Prague that 
the countries guaranteeing Austria’s recovery are hopeful that— 


“‘ Thus will be removed from Central Europe a source of trouble 
and disintegration which in a political as well as an economic 
sense might have an unfortunate effect on neighboring countries 
and interfere with the complete stabilization and consolidation 
of this section of Europe. If the Austrian reccnstruction plan is 
bound up with control of Austrian finances, this does not in any 
way prove that Austria is thereby losing any of its individual 
sovereignty. On the contrary, this very fact is a proof that the 
Convention of Geneva has been very seriously thought out, and 
that it should effectively bring about the rehabilitation of Austria. 
The Austrian administration thus far have done so little toward 
this end that the control of the League of Nations seems to 
eventuate naturally from the conditions of the case. Moreover, 
this financial control will be exercised by an international or- 
ganization, which would lose all reason for being if it had not the 
power to intervene in circumstances of economic crisis that might 
terminate in Austria’s bankruptcy, which would be a misfortune 

‘for all the countries neighbor to Austria, and against which all 
Austria’s domestic measures have revealed themselves as abso- 
lutely inefficient.” 


The opposition of the Austrian Social Democrats to the plan, 
this daily asserts, is due to the fact that it is the work of Chancellor 
Seipel, leader of the Christian Socialists, who together with the 
Pan-German party will be executants of the Geneva Convention. 


workers have been urg- 
ing. Meanwhile it admits that altho England’s unemployed has 
been decreased by half a million during the past year, there 
still remains the formidable total of 1,300,000 men and 
women out of work “with little prospect of securing it.” 
According to the Parliamentary Correspondent of the London 
Daily Telegraph, a comprehensive program of schemes for 
relief work has been drawn up by the Cabinet Committee de- 
signed to find a remedy for the unemployment plague, and 
we are told that: 


“‘They include local utility works to be undertaken by public 
authorities with Government assistance, and it is stated that 
these schemes represent an expenditure in the neighborhood of 
£20,000,000. The Committee has viewed with special approval 
proposals to which effect can be given immediately, and there is 
an extensive list of public works that can be commenced during 
the winter months. It is the intention of the Government 
to appeal to local authorities to put in hand without delay any 
improvement schemes which they may have decided to carry 
out and thus help the country to tide over the difficult months 
that are ahead. 

“‘A further expenditure of something like £7,000,000 on road- 
making schemes is to be undertaken. The Ministry of Transport 
is the Department supervising these operations, and it is pre- 
pared to render every ‘possible assistance to local authorities in 
connection with plans for improving the highways. To this 
summary of the measures the Government has in view must, 
of course, be added the expediting of schemes for the develop- 
ment of docks and railway facilities. 

“The Government is also studying very closely the question 
of the means that can be taken to stimulate the revival of trade. 
One step has been determined upon. <A year ago Parliament 
passed the Trade Facilities Act, which empowered the Treasury 
to guarantee the principal and interest of loans raised by public 
bodies or private companies for the purpose of capital expendi- 
ture. The total liability of the Government under the Act 
was limited to £25,000,000, and a White Paper issued yesterday 
showed that up to September 30 the total amount guaranteed was 
£18,188,645. The Trade Facilities Act has proved so servicea- 
ble that it has been decided to renew it for a further period in- 
stead of letting it expire as has been provided on November 9th.” 
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PAPER BARRELS 


BARREL A MINUTE is the capacity of a new paper- 
barrel machine described in Export (New York). This 
variety of container, altho made simply of layers of 

coarse, tough paper glued together, is light, tight and strong. 
The machine is simple and works so rapidly that every shipper 
can turn out his barrels as he needs them, thus doing away with 
the necessity of great space for storage. It consists of a two- 


part cylinder so constructed 


to make an ordinary barrel and but slightly more to produce odd- 
shaped barrels. 

“*Water-glass, otherwise known as silicate of soda, is the ad- 
hesive in commonest use. It sets rapidly so that the barrels can 
be used within a short time after their manufacture, no period 
of seasoning or drying being necessary.” 


The paper usually used for making the barrels is ‘chip board,” 





that it can be drawn apart to 
produce different shapes. This 
is operated by and 
withdraws the paper from which 
the barrel is made from the roll. 
As the paper is drawn over each 
layer it is coated with an 
To quote the paper 
named above: 


power 


adhesive. 


“The rolling is done under a 
tension which makes the layers 
hold together tightly and uni- 
formly across their full width. 

“Barrels of various heights 
can be made by adjusting the 
mandrel so that the separate 
strips of paper are built up to 
the proper height. The thick- 
ness of the paper is entirely 
within the control of the oper- 
ator, as he can run on as many 
layers as are necessary. 








Illustrations by courtesy of *‘Export,’’ New York. 
THIS IS HOW PAPER BARRELS ARE MADE. 


The first step is that of winding the long strips of paper into a cylinder on the roller. 





Copyrighted by Keystone View Co. 








“To start the operation, the 
end of the roll of paper, which 
passes over tension rollers and the coating mechanism, is drawn 
on to the mandrel and inserted in a slot. The mandrel is then 
rotated until a predetermined number of layers of paper have 
been wound together; then the paper is slit by a revolving wheel 
which cuts the paper into two equal strips. The'two halves of 
the mandrel are separated and drawn apart, carrying the two 
paper strips with them. The winding is continued until the 
correct thickness is obtained and, if the barrel is to be made extra 











TWO SHAPES OF PAPER BARRELS 











deep, the mandrel is further extended until the barrel reaches the 
desired height. Following this the slitting device is removed 
and the paper strip returns to the center of the barrel where it is 
wound on to form the bilge. 

“The whole operation is quickly done and the machine can be 
operated for twenty-four hours steadily so that it is easily possible 
to keep a sufficient number of barrels in reserve for the most 
crowded period of orders for shipments. It takes but one minute 





a tough, enduring variety, which, when tightly wound in layers, 
produces a barrel that will withstand as rough treatment as its 
wooden counterpart. Its collapsing strength is said to be ex- 
ceptional. The writer continues: 


**A wooden head is usually supplied for these barrels, altho 
steel heads, with a flange which fits into the barrel, are also 
extensively used. The finished barrel is light, strong, and per- 
feetly tight. 

“The possibilities of use of the paper barrel are far greater than 
for the wooden barrel, which can not be formed into the variety 
of shapes that are possible with the paper form. It is possible 
to make the latter so that it will have a decided conical end, 
allowing the barrels to be packed with less waste of space. The 
possibility of shifting and crushing is in this way practically 
eliminated. 

“The paper barrel will solve many difficulties in the shipment 
of fragile articles, particularly where these are shipped in double 
containers, the inner one of which is floated in a bedding of shock- 
absorbing material. The inner container might be made with a 
softer texture of the material, while the outer could be tough and 
hard to take up the shocks and blows of transportation. 

“Other commodities and articles, particularly powders, 
which require a well-lined barrel for their shipment, could be 
shipped in the paper barrel without the expense or labor inci- 
dental to the inner lining. Liquids will undoubtedly be shipped 
in these containers, a special neutral coating for the inside being 
used to prevent corrosion. 

“Instead of shipping barrel-staves to districts where articles 
are to be packaged it is now possible to ship the rolled paper from 
which the barrels are made and to produce them at the point of 
production of the commodities as they are produced. The man- 
ufacture of the barrels is being undertaken in merchantable 
quantities, manufacturing plants equipped for their production 
having developed a considerable business among shippers whose 
capacity is not sufficient for the use of a machine of their own.” 
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THE FINAL STEP IN PAPER-BARREL MAKING. 


Putting on the lid. The barrels can be made with square openings 
for paper heads, or with full openings for steel or wooden heads. 











MINING BY AIRPLANE 


HE AIRIS HARDLY THE PLACE where one would 

expect to conduct mining operations. Equally im- 

portant with the underground work, however, is that of 
ascertaining where the ore is, commonly known as “ prospecting”’; 
and in this, we are told by an editorial writer in The Engineering 
and Mining Journal-Press (New York), the airplane is capable 
of rendering noteworthy service. In order to establish his 
reputation as a prophet, the author first quotes the following 
from an editorial of nearly three years ago, whose prognostica- 
tions, he asserts, ‘‘are by way of being fulfilled.”” He then said: 


“The evident and immediate practicability of this help to 
prospecting and development seems to us beyond question; 
and we predict that the airplane will prove of great utility in 
bringing to knowledge mineral deposits of the waste places of the 
earth, and that soon. 

“The main problem for an airplane is landing-places; and 
arctic Canada offers ideal conditions for this in her thousands of 
lakes, hollows gouged out by the great continental glacier of long 
ago, and now covering a good part of the surface. It is on 
account of this that canoe travel is possible through the north. 
An airplane of the hydroplane variety could find a landing-place 
in a small lake, or quiet bay of a large lake, almost everywhere in 
the region under discussion; and could ride safely till ready to 
start. Any minor accident which would require temporary 
landing would not be serious. 

** An airplane, which could be hired for the purpose, with skilled 
aviator and pilot, for a relatively small amount, could transport 
in one trip say three men and supplies for a season to a given 
point. The trip could be made early in August, so that the 
explorers could investigate through the late summer and fall; 
and the airplare could at an appointed time call for them and 
bring them back to civilization before the severe cold set in. 
If the airplane should circle around in a radius of fifty miles from 
the camp, and a few photos be taken, a rough map could be 
obtained from which the prospectors could plan their excursions.” 


And here are the evidences of fulfilment mentioned by the editor: 


““A recent meeting of the Mining and Metallurgical Society of 
America was given up to the subject of the application of the 


airplane as above sketched. By photography from a carefully 
guided airplane, photographs being taken at regular intervals 
during a regular series of parallel flights, a wonderfully accurate 
and detailed map can be built up, much more detailed, accurate, 
and cheap than by the ordinary methods of surveying and draft- 
ing. Such maps are being used for cities, parks, landscape- 
gardening, and public utility projects. In Canada they are being 
widely used, as we prophesied, since in Canada the innumerable 
lakes afford plenty of landing-places for the hydroplane type of 
plane, in a country which is otherwise difficult and tedious of 
penetration, on account of numerous portages for canoes, the 
time-honored method of transport. The Laurentide Company, 
of Canada, a lumber corporation, has been using the airplane for 
cruising timber, and it is claimed that such timber cruising can 
be done far more accurately, as well as cheaply and swiftly, from 
the air than by the ancient methods of the woodman’s foot 
traverse. The geologist and prospector, and the consulting min- 
ing engineer visiting remote prospects for examination, are using 
the airplane for these purposes. It was stated that a party of 
Germans have contracted with airmen to be taken to the Belcher 
Islands (in Hudson Bay) early in the spring, so that they may 
stake out iron deposits which may be available for German 
use. We repeat this as an unconfirmed statement. At any rate, 
it is evident that the next ‘rush to the Klondike’ type of mining 
camp exodus will be in airplanes, for the adventurer who chooses 
any other way will be so long behind the rush that he might as 
well have stayed at home. 

“Tn the October number of a sheet published by the Canadian 
Department of the Interior, called ‘Natural Resources of Can- 
ada,’ there is the account of the seaplane flight of over a thousand 
miles last summer, by Mr. A. M. Narraway, Comptroller of 
Surveys, Topographical Survey Branch of the Department of the 
Interior. Mr. Narraway ‘carried out some very interesting 
experiments in sketching and photographing from the air, and as 
a result is very hopeful of the possibilities of the use of the sea- 
plane in exploring unknown territory and in obtaining at the 
least’ possible expense valuable information regarding the 
natural resources of the outlying districts.’ 

“This is an experience that all of us who have paddled and 
portaged and dog-sledded 
through this region must 
envy. The trip occupied 
‘less than ten days, with 
flying actually confined to 
four days of ideal weather’! 
The course was from Lake 
Winnipeg through Mani- 
toba and northern Sas- 
katchewan. It was by 
way of the Rice Lake 
mining district to Norway 
House and The Pas, 
through to the Churchill 
and Reindeer rivers, in 
northern Saskatchewan, 
and back to The Pas. 
During this flight the 
mining region where are 
situated the Flin Flan and 
Mandy mines was visited.” 





As a result of his trip, 
it is stated in the report, 
Mr. Narraway “is confi- 
dent*that sea-planes will 
prove invaluable for facil- 
itating the transport of 
men and supplies, for fill- 
ing in topographic detail 
that ordinarily might be 
omitted on account of cost, 
for planning future sur- 
veys, and for studying the 
forests and mineral re- 
sourees,”’ and “the com- 
bining of this work with 
forest patrol will result in 
a great saving of time and 
expense. ” 








THUS THE PAPER BARREL 
PROVES ITS STRENGTH. 
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STUMPS TEN THOUSAND YEARS OLD 


HEY HAVE BEEN FOUND in Washington, D. C. 
Geologists from the Geological Survey are responsible 
for the estimate of age. Perhaps it is even under- 
estimated. The stumps, excavated from a depth of forty feet 
below the present surface of the ground, have probably been 
immersed in water ever since some convulsion buried them. 
Kept constantly wet, they would be preserved indefinitely. 
Four of these stumps, uncovered in excavating for the founda- 
tions of a new hotel, at the corner of Connecticut Avenue and 
De Sales Street, were more than fourteen feet in diameter, or 
forty-four feet in girth. Says Francis W. Wilson, writing in 
Popular Mechanics (Chieago): 
“Try to pieture the site of our capital city, as it looked in the 
day when these forest giants towered higher than the Washing- 
ton Monument. Imagine 


KEEPING WELL IN COLD WEATHER 


VERY YEAR as cold weather comes on, diseases of the 
air passages, such as common colds, bronchitis, tonsilitis 
and pneumonia, begin to show a marked increase. The 

reason for this is plain, thinks a writer in Good Health (Battle 
Creek, Michigan.) With windows open we get a circulation of 
fresh air containing a sufficient amount of moisture. But with 
windows closed, unless care is taken, the air soon becomes unfit 
to breathe. Moreover, with modern methods of heating, it is 
soon drier than the air of the Sahara desert. This dry air takes 
the moisture from the nose, throat and bronchial tubes, irritating 
these surfaces so that they are not in condition to repel any 
disease organism. Then in cold weather we are more apt to go 
into unventilated, crowded halls, theaters and street-cars, and 
thus get infected from other people, especially when they cough 

and sneeze at us. He 





forests around the site 
of the White House, 
rivaling in impressiveness 
the world-famed Cali- 
fornia redwoods. 

“That is not the only 
amazing thing in this, to- 
day’s, unearthing of these 
gigantic stumps; for the 
Bureau of Standards 
asserts that they are the 
remnants of trees of trop- 
ical growth. 

“Certainly the wood 
resembles none which 
American inhabitants 
have ever found in this 
latitude. In fiber it is 
similar to cypress, and 
slivers flake off from the 
short bit of .trunk above 
the roots much as cypress 
would. Even in the trop- 
ies of Central America, 
trees fourteen feet in 


Courtesy of ‘‘Popular Mechanics,’’ Chicago. 
A REAL ANTIQUE—A STUMP TEN THOUSAND YEARS OLD. 








continues: 


“To avoid these cold- 
weather diseases, we 
should try to approach 
summer conditions as 
nearly as possible. First 
of all, we should ventilate 
our homes regularly and 
systematically. One win- 
dow opened a few inches 
at the bottom to let fresh 
air in, and another opened 
a few inches at the top 
to let foul air out, will 
do wonders in keeping 
the air fresh. If your 
roomsare not so arranged 
that this ean be done 
without creating a draft, 
try opening several win- 
dows or a door for a few 
minutes twice a day. 
Also be sure to sleep 
with your chamber win- 








diameter would be a 

startling discovery in the present age. No portions of the 
tree trunks belonging to these big stumps were found in the 
excavations, excepting the short portion attached to the roots. 
The stumps were found imbedded in a solidly compacted mass 
of wood. 

“This stratum of wood is twelve feet thick. Over the stratum 
of wood is a bed of marl, eight feet thick; and above that, the 
remaining depth is made up of sandy clay mixed with some 
gravel. For a depth of several feet below the ground surface, 
the fill is man-made, and comparatively recent. 

‘It was necessary to dynamite the stumps and remove them in 
small sections. On that account no photograph showing a com- 
plete stump was obtainable. The largest fragment is a relatively 
small portion of one stump, and yet it measures more than five 
feet in diameter. 

‘**Engineers and contractors, accustomed to the local conditions 
in Washington, all agree that nowhere else in the city has any 
similar discovery been made, altho excavations elsewhere have 
frequently been made to greater depths.” 

Looking down into the broad foundation trenches, so Mr. 
Wilson tells us, he ‘watched the workmen digging and pulling 
away at pieces of the tough wood densely packed and _ inter- 
twisted in the twelve-foot-thick layer of prehistoric forest.”” And 
as he stood there watching them, many questions suggested 
themselves. For instance: 

*“How many centuries have elapsed since the site of Washing- 
ton was a tropic locality, growing trees of such mammoth 
proportions? 

““What disaster overwhelmed the vast forest and crumpled it 
into a solid mass of crusht wood—shearing off these big trees 
as a man might cut grass with a scythe? 

“And last, but no less puzzling—what became of the immense 
tree trunks? No portion of them was found in the excavations. 
Aside from the four stumps, the stratum of wood seems to con- 
sist solely of ecrusht and broken limbs.” 


dows open wide at 
night, and thoroughly air your room in the morning. 

**Probably the greatest fault of modern houses is the lack of 
any provision for furnishing humidity or moisture to the air 
during the time we are using artificial heat. With the old- 
fashioned coal range or airtight stove, it was possible to keep a 
kettle of water steaming most of the time. To-day, with steam 
and hot-water heating, the problem is a difficult one, and even 
with the hot-air furnace the water-pot is usually inadequate in 
size. But moisture in the air we must have if we are to avoid 
dry, irritated throats. Remember, also, that moist air at 68 
feels warmer than dry air at 72°, so by finding a way to humidify 
the air of your home you will not only be advancing your health 
but lowering your coal bill. Various devices that attach to 
radiators are on the market, but any receptacle placed on the 
radiator and kept filled with water will serve the purpose. 

‘**Don’t forget to take brisk daily outdoor exercise to keep well 
in cold weather. Only a few of the lower animals such as the 
hear can successfully hibernate. 

“Cold water thrown on the chest and throat night and morn- 
ing, followed by brisk rubbing and exercise, has helped many 
people to withstand sudden changes of temperature. Better 
still, accustom yourself to a cold plunge followed by a brisk rub- 
down and exercises. 

‘‘Besides keeping ourselves in good physical shape’ and our 
living conditions right, we must also take pains to avoid be- 
coming infected from those having coughs, colds or other diseases 
of the air passages. The common cold is an infectious disease, 
and often is the forerunner of other diseases, such as pneumonia. 
Avoid them by avoiding the discharges from the noses and throats 
of other people. A sneeze or cough, unguarded by the hand- 
kerchief will infect the air for many feet from the offender. 
Many colds, too, are caught by the common but dirty habit of 
wetting the fingers with the tongue. 

“To sum up, keep well in cold weather by breathing fresh, 
moist air, both when asleep and awake, by getting plenty of 
exercise, and by avoiding in so far as possible inhaling or taking 
into the mouth and nose the discharges of others.” 
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NIAGARA NOT SO VALUABLE 


| ag “HE QUARTER OF A BILLION DOLLARS’ worth 

of annual waste attributed by Dr. Edwin E. Slosson to 

the water that plunges “idly” over Niagara Falls is 
scoffed at as more or less mythical by J. Horace McFarland, 
president of the American Civic Association. Writing from Har- 
risburg, Pa., to the New York Evening Post, Mr. McFarland 
asserts that the total-additional value realizable from the com- 
plete use of Niagara water in power production is only about 
$20,000,000, and that the falls now bring in fully 50 per cent. 
more than this, purely as a spectacle. Mr. McFarland begins 
his letter by mildly wondering where Dr. Slosson obtained his 
facts, and he goes on: 


“In the first place, 27 per cent. of Niagara’s fall is now utilized 
for power purposes. Under the treaty with Great Britain, de- 
elared May 5, 1910, the diversion of water for power purposes at 
Niagara by Canada and the United States was limited to 56,000 
eubie feet per second, from which approximately a half million 
horse-power is now produced 


“This total now approximates 1,500,000 visits per year. An 
examination of the roster signed by many thousands of these 
visitors who go into the Reservation headquarters indicates that 
Niagara draws from all the world. On this basis it has been as- 
sumed that each visit involves an average expenditure of $30 
per person, which means that, even shorn of more than one- 
fourth of its natural glory, Niagara now produces a travel revenue 
of approximately $45,000,000 per year, equitably and properly 
distributed all over America, at least, among those who own the 
Falls and not concentrated upon a comparatively few persons 
who would develop the power and benefit directly by its pro- 
tection.” 


Mr. McFarland next charges that Dr. Slosson is as incorrect 
in his quotation of the statements made when Lord Kelvin in 
1893 looked upon Niagara as he in his estimates is to the “loss” 
which its retention as a spectacle entails. He writes of this: 


“Hon. Charles M. Dow, for many years the President- 
Commissioner of the New York State Commission at Niagara, 
was with Lord Kelvin on the occasion of his visit, and he pub- 
lished before he died a clear and definite statement that the 
British scientist said no such 
things as have been attributed 





and sold at various prices. 

‘In Canada, under the care- 
fully managed Hydro-Eleé¢trie 
Power Commission of Ontario, 
which, by the way, possesses 
powers which could not be 
given to any American com- 
mission by reason of the fact 
that its acts are not reviewable 
by the courts, power distribu- 
tion is much cheaper than in 
the United States; and the 
value of the power where it is 
produced, before it is trans- 
ported, averages about $10 
per horse-power per year for 
twenty-four-hour continuous 
power. You will observe that 
this is a long way off from Dr. 
Slosson’s $50 per horse-power 
per year. 

“There have been many 
estimates as to what would 
happen in the way of power 
production if Niagara was 











Courteay of *“The Glass Container,"’ New York. 
THIS PEN HAS A GLASS POINT. 


to him, and that instead he 
was imprest, as all great men 
are, with the awe-inspiring 
majesty of the spectacle. 

**But aside from all this, has 
the time arrived when America 
is so impoverished that she can 
put herself in contempt of the 
rest of the civilized world by 
destroying her most majestic 
seenic spectacle, under a spe- 
cious claim of economic con- 
servation? Niagara does not 
run to waste, but to patriotism 
and glory. 

*“When we have completely 
substituted for the roar of 
Niagara the hum of generators, 
then we can very probably stop 
the horrible waste now prevail- 
ing in New York City by 
having so many spaces there 
that might as well be built 
upon, and Central Park will 








wholly diverted to that pur- 

pose, and there is no agreement of engineers. The Army 
engineers, in whose custody under the treaty the Falls are con- 
trolled so far as the United States is concerned, do not agree, 
but an eminent engineer of New York City who has written 
exhaustively on the subject insists that not more than one mil- 
lion horse-power can be economically developed from the great 
cataract. 

“If this be a fact, and if we double the price paid by Canada, 
erediting power production with $20 per horse-power per year, it 
will be noted that the gross possible power revenue following 
complete destruction of Niagara as a spectacle would approxi- 
mate $20,000,000 per year. 

**Now one thing that Dr. Slosson has wholly overlooked is the 
continuous revenue the Falls of Niagara produce from those who 
go there, not to see the wheel pits and the carbide works and the 
breakfast-food works and the paper-mills, but to see the greatest 
accessible spectacle in the western world. 

“It happens that there is a definite way of getting an idea of 
this revenue. Many years ago the State of New York reached 
in and took away the banks of the Fall from the hack-drivers and 
pirates vyho then so acted as to cause Charles Dickens to say 
some of his bitterest words in his ‘American Notes’ about 
them, and made the New York State Reservation at Niagara a 
thing for the nation and the world to be proud of. After that the 
Provinee of Ontario across the river followed and created the 
Queen Victoria Niagara Falls Park. 

“In the dignified Reservation building not far from the edge 
of the American fall at Niagara, a careful record is kept of the 
number of visitors from time to time and from year to year. 
Also on oceasion these visitors are counted, not only as to person, 
but as to vehicle, and it has been discovered that in recent years 
the visits to Niagara by automobile are nearly 75 per cent. of the 


grand total. 


produce what Dr. Slosson will 
probably consider a real revenue for the city. 

“By that time we will have built skyscrapers on City Hall 
Park and abandoned any thought of dignity or beauty in the 
metropolis. 

‘* About the same time we can make a great irrigation reservoir 
out of the Yosemite Valley, dam up Yellowstone Lake, and flood 
out the wonders of that great place, and finish as far as we can 
the wiping out of anything but selfish utilitarianism in the coun- 
try, which will then have less of reverence for the land about 
which we sing in thenational anthem.” 





GLASS-POINTED PENS—Babylonian authors of _hiero- 
glyphics certainly didn’t use gold pen-points. Did they use 
stippling tools of glass? is the interesting archeological ques- 
tion put by a writer in The Glass Container (New York). 


We read: 


“It is more likely that the Egyptian scribes first used the glass 
stylus for their picture-writing on papyrus. Be that as it may, 
one of the latest novelties in fountain-pens has a glass point. The 
ink flows down exterior flutings in the glass. The nib is more 
durable than gold, and the ink flows freely and evenly from it. 
New glass points can be inserted in the ink barrel just as a cork 
is put into the bottle. 

“This pen is novel in other respects. The outside body of 
the barrel is bamboo, varnished. It is equipped with a self-filier, 
located in the middle of the barrel, which operates by pres- 
sure upon the rubber ink-bag inside. The cap has a small, 
hard rubber collar at its end and there is a hard rubber safety 
check-band on the self-filling device. A safety clip on the cap 
prevents loss.” 
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“AND THERE SHALL BE NO MORE SEA” 


HE ATLANTIC OCEAN is by way of being eliminated, 

so far as radio is concerned. The subjugation of the big 

pond at the hands of the amateurs began a year ago, 
when Paul Godley went to Scotland and astonished the world by 
receiving signals from fellow-amateurs of the American Radio 
Relay League. Now, at the instance of the same organization, a 
complete job is being made of it. By the time these lines are 
printed, a whole galaxy of messages will in all probability have 
been picked up by British and French amateurs. The spirit of 
the “hams” is reflected in the words of an editorial in Q S T 
(Hartford), which declares that “amateur radio all over the 
world recently took up a notch in its belt, rolled up its sleeves, 
and for the last several months has been quietly but energetically 
at work preparing for the big International Amateur Classic, 
the Transatlantic Tests.” The following summary of the 
schedule finally adopted is given: 

‘‘December 12th to 21st, from midnight to 0230 GMT [Green- 
wich Mean Time], ‘‘free-for-all’’ transmissions. 

**December 12th to 21st, from 0230 to 0600 GMT, individual 
transmitters. 

“December 13th to 22nd, 0700 GMT—MUU on 14,200 meters 
and WII on 13,600 meters broadcast results of English reception 
of American and Canadian amateur signals. 

“December 22nd to 31st, from midnight to 0600 GMT—all 
U. S. and Canadian amateur transmitters QRT [stop sending] 
and QRX [stand by] for reception of English and French signals, 
and report daily to ARRL headquarters results of any reception 
for verification. 

“December 22nd to 31st, 2000 [8 P.M.] GMT—WII on 13,600 
meters will transmit results of our reception to England and 
France, which will be repeated back by MUU on 14,200 meters.” 


Had any doubt existed as to the probable success of the enter- 
prise, it would have been dispelled by the results of preliminary 




















THE TRANSMITTER THAT CONQUERED THE SEA, 


And uses no more electric energy than is needed to run an electric-~- 

iron. This is the 500-watt transmitting set operated by J. C. Smith. 

The set can be used for both telegraphy and telephony; the former 
was used in the record-breaking communication with England. 














tests. We quote an 
account given by Lloyd 
Jacquet in The Radio 
Review of the New York 
Evening Mail: 


“*Your signals mar- 
velous. Congratulations. 
W. R. Burne, Manches- 
ter Wireless Association, 
Manchester, England.’ 

“This radiogram re- 
eently sent through 
MUU, the high-power 
radio station in England, 
addrest to J. C. Smith, 
of Valley Stream, L. I., 
with official call letter 
2ZL, marked the attain- 
ment of a new goal in 
amateur radio commu- 
nication. It announced 
that Mr. Smith had suc- 
ceeded in accomplishing 
a stunt absolutely with- 
out parallel in the annals 
of amateur radio trans- 
mission. 

“It verified the prom- 
ises of amateurs that 
they would startle the 
world. The Manchester 
Association had arranged 
by mail with Mr. Smith 
to have the latter’s sta- 
tion send out certain test 
signals continuously from 
9 to 9.15 o’clock and again from’9.30 to 9.45 o’clock of the evening 
of November 22. This was done, and for the first time on a 
prearranged schedule signals from an American amateur station 
were registered in a European amateur station. 

‘* And this transmission from station 2ZL at Valley Stream was 
done with comparatively low power, on 275 meters. Mr. Smith 
used only 500 watts, or about the same amount of electrical 
energy necessary to run an electric-iron. 

‘‘Now, with Mr. Smith’s brilliant accomplishment comes the 
news that something like twenty-four other American amateurs 
have succeeded in having their signals heard across the Atlantic. 
The preliminary tests among American and Canadian amateurs 
were for the purpose of determining entrants in the final tests 
to be conducted during the last two weeks of December. To 
qualify, a station had to cover at least 1,200 miles airline. 
When the returns came in at Hartford, Connecticut, headquarters 
of the American Radio Relay League, it was at once apparent 
that the results have surpassed all expectations. They were 
beyond the most ambitious dreams. 

‘*Whereas, last year only twenty-seven American amateur 
stations were able to meet the rigid entrance requirements for 
the final tests, it was found that this year there were 318 quali- 
fiers, more than 300 per cent. increase. And the average distance 
covered in transmission was 1,400 miles, as against the 1,200 
miles required. 

“The American amateur demonstrated that he has not been 
lagging behind in matters of transmission, as formerly, but has 
forged to the very front in this branch, as he has in reception. 
With such a brilliant average record, it is not to be marveled at 
that in these preliminaries certain individual feats never before 
heard of should have been accomplished. 

“There is, for instance, the case of station 6TF, owned and 
operated by Mr. E. M. Berg, located in Ontario, California. The 
signals from this station were read and copied in Manchester, 
England, during the nights of the preliminary tests. This 
American amateur station not only spanned the American 
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Mr. J. C. Smith of Long Island is 

credited with doing ‘‘a stunt absolutely 

without parallel in the annals of 
amateur radio transmission.” 
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continent, but the Atlantic as well, and has to its credit a trans- 
mitting record of over 6,000 miles—an American amateur radio 
which equals the best high-power commercial stations of only a 
few years back, created under the most favorable circumstances.” 


After presenting a list of twenty-three other stations that were 
heard in England during the preliminary tests, the writer con- 


tinues: 


‘*Nor do these wonderful results extend only across the Atlan- 
tic. They spread out over the Pacific as well. A new distance 
speed record for message transmission has just been achieved 
by amateur stations. This resulted when a message was sent 
from station LAW, located in Hartford, Conn., to station 6ZAC, 
at Waikiki, Hawaii, and back to Hartford in 4 minutes, 18seconds! 
Station 1AW is owned by Hiram Maxim, and 6ZAC is operated 
by Ensign C. J. Dow. This message was relayed only once in its 
transcontinental trip, at the station of L. V. Berkner, 9AWM, 
located in Sleepy Eye, Minn., which acted as relaying station for 
the message going in 


and sidewise while the cylinder revolves (thus recording the 
received impulses), consists of an extremely sensitive electro- 
magnet. 

“The device was built for the specific use of the Coast and 
Geodetic Survey of the United States Department of Commerce, 
and at present is being used for recording time signals on sur- 
veying expeditions in remote sections of the country. 

“It is conceivable that from this device may be developed a 
machine for long-distance writing by radio—even to the signing 
of checks.” 





RADIO AND THE DICTIONARY 


HAT INFLUENCE will the radiotelephone have 
upon the English language? This question, says 
George W. Gether, in The Wireless Age (New York), 
has arisen in the minds of many who have listened to broadeast 


programs. The writer 





both directions. Thus, 


continues: 





the actual time for a 
one-way communication 
was approximately 2 
minutes! 

“The best previous 
record was made several 
years ago, when an ama- 
teur message was sent 
from Hartford, the head- 
quarters of the Ameriean 
Radio Relay League, to 
the west coast and back 
in a little better than 6 
minutes. Amateurradio 
and the world are mov- 
ing! 

“Tn commenting upon 
these long-distancetrans- 
mission reeords it would 
be unfair to lay too much 
stress upon the wonder- 
ful transmitters our 
American boys have 
without also praising the 
wonderful receiving rec- 
ords of the English 





Courtesy of *‘Popular Radio,’’ New York. 








IT RECORDS RADIO SIGNALS WITH A FOUNTAIN-PEN. 


And when the operator returns he reads the notes thus set down by the ingeniously 
equipped receiving set 


“To secure an answer, 
I sought Dr. Frank H. 
Vizetelly, lexicographer 
and authority upon mod- 
ern English, Managing 
Editor of Funk and 
Wagnalls’ New Siand- 
ard Dictionary. 

***Dr. Vizetelly,’ | 
said, ‘do you see any 
signs that as yet radio 
broadeasting has had 
any influence upon th: 
language?’ 

***Ves,’ he replied, 
‘decidedly. Only two 
weeks ago we included 
a definition of the term 
itself, ‘radio broadeast- 
ing,’ in the new edition 
of the Standard Diction- 
ary. It is a new phrase 
that has come into com- 
mon use, and as such is 
now a part of the every- 
day vocabulary, a part 











fraternity. In fact, the 
honors are about even. 
It requires just as much painstaking effort and just as much 
thinking, planning and experimenting to build a sensitive receiver 
as it does to assemble an efficient transmitter. 

“Tt is interesting to note that the English amateur has had 
eertain advantages that are not employed by the American 
‘ham.’ Owing to the absence of transmitting stations the air 
‘over there’ is less ‘cluttered up’ and interference is minimized. 
Another advantage in favor of the English operator is in the 
fact that the tube manufacturers in that country have made a 
very special effort to produce tubes that would be especially 
suited to radio frequency reception.” 





A RECEIVING SET THAT TAKES DOWN NOTES — An 
ingenious radio-receiving set that makes a written record of 
eode signals that come in during the operator’s absence, with the 
aid of an ordinary fountain-pen, is described in Popular Radio 
(New York). We read of this ‘mechanical understudy”’: 


“This novel device has been built by Dr. E. A. Eckhardt and 
Dr. J. O. Karcher of the Bureau of Standards in Washington. 
It copies down the dots and dashes sent from a distant trans- 
mitting station without any supervision whatever from a radio 
operator, and the permanent record made by this machine may 
be deciphered at leisure by anybody who possesses a copy of the 
eode chart. The dots and dashes are recorded as short and long 
humps along a continuous spiral inked line made by an ordinary 
fountain-pen around a slowly revolving cylinder—shown on the 
right of the illustration 

“The device functions without amplifiers, yet at the same 
time it is possest of great sensitivity, copying messages from as 
far away as Lyons, France—a distance of 3,800 miles. 

“The actuating mechanism for moving the pen back and forth 


of the living language. 
As similar additions are made to our common tongue, you will 
find that the lexicographers will reeognize them.’ 

***Do you not expect those additions to be numerous, ’ I asked, 
‘as the radiotelephone brings the voices of high authorities to 
the multitude—won’t the radio broadcasting services unify the 
language, making it the same in all parts of the country, elimi- 
nating territorial and sectional words?’ 

“To this Dr. Vizetelly responded with a definition of his work 
as a lexicographer. ‘You must understand,’ he explained, 
‘that a lexicographer has no opinions. He can only reflect what 
isthe fact. You, the common people, make the language out 
of your own mouths, and I ean only follow you. What will 
develop in the future may interest me as an individual, but in 
my official position I am but passive; I only say what you have 
said first and said often enough for all to understand you. 

*** You ean see that I can have no opinions. It is not the duty 
of lexicographers to have opinions; they are seekers of facts, 
interpreters not of the future, but of the present. 

““*We, the lexicographers, do not make the language; it is 
you, the people, who make it. You lead, and we follow. You 
speak, and we listen. 

***Yes, I have listened to the radio-broadeasting programs 
with a great deal of interest. Personally, I think that the radio- 
telephone is the greatest development of the age, and I have no 
doubt that some time—I dare not hazard an opinion when—the 
radiotelephone will reach over all the world and make all lan- 

equally accessible to every one. 

“<The more universal the radiotelephone becomes, the 
greater its influence will be. In as much as the language, any 
language, owes its vitality and growth to the popular interesis 
that absorb the attention of the people, the radiotelephone 
ean not help but have a marked influence upon the current vo- 
eabulary. The first such effect is to be seen in the inclusion 
of the term ‘Radio Broadcasting’ in the new dictionary.” 
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DEATH’S REVELATION OF A NEW AUTHOR 


HE CLAMOR of our younger men makes it difficult for 

us to hear much outside our own boundaries. Doubt- 

less there are some few who read French literature who 
have heard of Marcel Proust, one of the younger, tho not of the 
youngest, among the present generation in French letters. 
He has just died at the age of fifty- 


ance of subtle values, every page charged with delicately re- 

corded sensations and convincing portraits. No detail escaped 

his analytic genius, the most fleeting impression being captured 

and recorded with great minuteness. The shade of a tie worn 

by one of the characters, subjected to the virtuosity of the 

author, became a drama of thrilling interest requiring fourteen 
pages of description. 





one, but his admirers and followers 
are among the younger set. His 
books travel a good distance across 
a shelf in a French library, but En- 
glish readers may now begin to 
repair their lack since a translation 
of ‘Du Coté de chez Swann” under 
the title of ‘“‘Swann’s Way” has just 
appeared in England and America, 
and something like a ‘“‘boom” is 
predicted. In Paris he is a cult, 
and the clever way he took of 
making his tale continuous, tho 
stopping now and then to change 
the title, kept his audience alert 
for the next, tho it must be added 
that the same method drove some 
to desperation. Four volumes of 
“Sodome et Gomorrhe” have ap- 
peared, and death leaves the story 
hanging incomplete. Proust began 
to publish just before the war—he 
was over forty before he wrote at 
all—yet his name was so unfamiliar 
to us that his death on November 
20 was not deemed important enough 
to us to appear in cable news. His 
funeral in the aristocratic Church 
of Saint Pierre de Chaillot brought 
out an assembly that numbered 
nearly every eminent nam2 in 
French literature to-day. A per- 
sonal sketch of him appearing in the 








CREATOR OF A LITERARY CULT. 


Man of mystery in life, Marcel Proust revealed his 
innermost self in his books. 


“The novels reflected the man, 
semi-invalid, introspective, _ self- 
analytical, eccentric, sensitive to the 
dramatic value of unnoticed details 
rather than to the factitious im- 
portance of the obvious. His private 
life, on which he drew largely for his 
inspiration, is already part of the 
literary tradition of his time. He 
rarely left his home before sundown, 
despised and feared fresh air, loved 
the night and airless confinement, 
dreaded noise so much that the walls 
of his home were heavily padded so 
as to assure absolute silence. 

“He was deeply sensitive to criti- 
cism and had many friends, to whom 
he wrote daily letters of fifteen and 
twenty pages, which he invariably 
sent by special messenger, as tho the 
white heat at which they were written 
would cool unless delivered at once. 
These letters, like so many pages in 
his novels, often consisted of a single 
sentence, phrase piled on phrase, im- 
pression added to impression. From 
time to time he would disappear for 
weeks at a stretch, his friends learn- 
ing of his return only when a motor 
stopt at their door and the chauffeur 
told them that he had been ordered 
to bring them to the Ritz, where 
a magnificent dinner marked M. 
Proust’s reentry in the world. , During 
these absences, often the prey of his 
malady, he did the greater part of 
his work.” 


Most American readers whose 
curiosity may be aroused by this 








Paris Herald suggests many of the 
eccentric traits of Aubrey Beardsley. We read this, unsigned: 


““M. Marcel Proust, certainly the most picturesque figure in 
contemporary French literature, died at his home in Paris on 
Saturday evening at the age of fifty-one. Subject to lung trouble 
for many years, M. Proust contracted a cold several days ago 
which developed into pneumonia and proved fatal. 

“*Altho he did not begin writing until past forty and altho his 
work covers scarcely a decade, M. Proust was the most discust 
of the French writers of the day. Possest of private means and 
confined by his illness to a solitude in which his genius, tho 
inarticulate until only a few years ago, was able to take form 
and find its unique expression, his first novel, ‘Du Coté de chez 
Swann,’ revealed to the surprized critics and public an author 
of amazing talent, a psychologist of minute and often cynical 
perception and an artist in supreme command of his medium. 

“This novel, the first of a series with a breadth of canvas as 
Sweeping as Balzac’s ‘Comédie Humaine,’ was soon followed 
by others confirming the hopes of the first, ‘A l’Ombre des Jeunes 
Filles en Fleur,’ ‘Du Coté de Guermantes’ and ‘Sodome et 
Gomorrhe,’ each in several volumes and all distinguished by a 
microscopic observation of detail, an amazingly sensitive bal- 


sketch, and who may wish to savor 
the work of the man, will have to go to the English translation. 
In England he had already become known, and Mr. A. B. 
Walkley in the London Times refers to his death as one of 
the “crises” of the hour, like “the triumph of Fascismo, the 
Lausanne Conference, the English elections.”” But these events 
are merely spectacular, ‘‘they pass rapidly across the screen 
while the band plays irrelevant scraps of syncopated music,” 
but the death of Proust, he says, “shocked many of us with 
a sudden absurdly indignant bewilderment -like a foul blow.” 
Mr. Walkley goes on: 


‘Tt has been said that Proust will go down to posterity as the 
author of one book. This is true only in a literal sense. For the 
many volumes of ‘A la Recherche’ that already crowd the shelves 
are several ‘books’ in one. It is not a ‘story’ but a panorama 
of many stories. Indeed, who reads Proust for the ‘story’? 
His book is really a picture of the modern world and the modern 
spirit, and that is its peculiar fascination for us. There are 
‘morbid’ elements in it, to be sure—you can not read a page 
without seeing that it must have been written by some one who 
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was anything but a normal, healthy human being—and it is not 
for nothing that The Times has compared him to Petronius 
Arbiter. But one of the advantages of this hyperesthesia is a 
heightened sensibility for everything, the perception and accurate 
notation of innumerable details in thought and feeling that 
escape a normal observer. . . . 

“Tt is this extraordinarily minute ‘psychometry’ that is the 
peculiar mark of Proust’s work. The sensations Swann derives 
from a sonata of Vinteuil’s, the special quality of Elstir’s pic- 
tures of the seashore, the effect of afternoon light in the church 
at Combray, glimpses of military life at Donciéres, with its 
contrast of the First Empire aristocracy and the ancien régime 
—it is the first time that such things as these have been put into 
words and brought intimately home to-you. Then there are the 
studies of le grand monde—the ‘gilded saloons,’ as Disraeli 
would have called them, of the Guermantes and the rest. Here 
you have a picture of the Faubourg St. 
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A JUVENAL OF THE PEN 


HY IS IT A HANDICAP to be born in St. Louis? 

The Missouri city would never see why, nor would 

any other equally self-conscious center of intellectual 

life in our land. But a caricaturist, Alfred Frueh, born there 
and emigrated to New York, suffers under that ‘“‘handicap,” 
says Carlo de Fornaro, tho this same practitioner in the art 
of exaggeration declares Frueh ‘‘can only be compared to the 
greatest in Europe, to Sem, Cappiello and Rouveyre.” There is 
the rub. ‘‘The untraveled American loves to imagine an artist, 
who is usually a person out of the ordinary, as born in a foreign 
country, since that is apt to attach to him the attributes of the 
exotic charm, the strangeness of the customs of alien climes.” 
‘What a touch of mystery would have 





Germain that is as true, you are assured, 
as Balzac’s was false. Heraldry—of all 
things!—was a hobby of Proust's; he is 
said to have known the armorial bear- 
ings of every noble family in France. 
His Baron de Charlus must, one fears, 
bea portrait; nothing quite so tortuously 
and perversely wicked can ever have 
been merely invented. 

“*T eonfess ‘ma mére’ and ‘ma grand- 
mére’ bore me. And there is just a 
little too much of ‘le petit clam.’ But in 
this vast banquet of modern life and 
thought and sensation there is plenty of 
room to pick and choose. Since Henri 
Bernstein first mentioned Proust’s 
name to me in the year before the war 
I have returned again and again for a 
tit-bit to that feast. Proust is dead; 
but we can still go on enjoying his work. 
In that sense the ery of the child in 
Maeterlinck’s ‘Oiseau Bleu’ is true 
enough. ‘There is no death.’” 


In an article in the January Yale 
Review the English critic, J. Middleton 
Murry, tells us of a literary impulse 
that arose quite independently in three 
writers at the same time. His account 
may help a little better to “place” 
Marcel Proust. 

“In the years 1913 and 1914 three 


significant books, calling themselves 
novels, made an unobtrusive and in- 








NO ONE CAN MISTAKE HIM, 


Tho John Drew assumes a cubist contour 
under the pen of Frueh, the caricaturist. 


heen added to his reputation as an 
artist,” ruminates Mr. de Fornaro, 
“*had he been born in Benares, Corfu, 
or Timbuctu.” Mr. Frueh does comics 
on The World, but the thing that calls 
out the admiring comments of De 
Fornaro is an artistic portfolio of 
earicatures of stage folk recently pub- 
lished. Mr. de Fornaro, writing in 
Arts and Decoration, calls them “‘ without 
doubt, the finest and most original 
work of their kind in this country.” 
Mr. Frueh’s experience with a man- 
ager who desired his work parallels 
the experience of Whistler at the 
famous Ruskin trial when he was asked 
how long it took him to paint a picture. 
“Half a day, perhaps,” he answered, 
“but a lifetime to learn how.” And 
Frueh: 


“‘Frueh once presented a caricature 
of a well-known actor to a manager 
who was going to use it as a poster. 
The producer thought the characteriza- 
tion excellent, but was amazed at the 
price asked. ‘I suppose you drew 
these sketches in a few minutes; one 
line per minute; that makes thirty dollars 
a minute! Wow!’ and he laughed. But 
the manager was quite astounded to 








dependent appearance. In France 

Marcel Proust published ‘Du Coté de chez Swann’ (recently 
translated into English as ‘Swann’s Way’); in America the 
Irishman, James Joyce, published ‘A Portrait of the Artist as 
a Young Man’; in England Dorothy Richardson published 
‘Pointed Roofs.’ These books had points of outward resem- 
blanee. Each was in itself incomplete, a foretaste of sequels 
to come. Each was autobiographical and, within the necessary 
limits of individuality, autobiographical in the same new 
and peculiar fashion. They were attempts to record im- 
mediately the growth of a consciousness. Immediately; 
without any effort at mediation by means of an interposed plot 
or story. All three authors were trying to present the content 
of their consciousness as it was before it had been reshaped in 
obedience to the demands of practical life; they were exploring 
the strange limbo where experiences once conscious fade into 
unconsciousness. The method of Marcel Proust was the most 
subtle, in that he established as the starting-point of his book the 
level of consciousness from which the exploration actually began. 
He presented the process as well as the results of his exploration 
of the unconscious memory. In the first pages of his book he 
described how he concentrated upon a vaguely remembered 
feeling of past malaise, which he experienced in waking at night 
and trying to establish the identity of his room. It was a par- 
ticular form of the familiar feeling: ‘I have felt this, been here, 
seen this, somewhere, somehow, before.’ We might almost 
say that Marcel Proust gave us an account of his technique 
in penetrating such a sentiment and gradually dragging up 
to the surface of full consciousness forgotten but decisive 
experiences.” 


learn that drawing a good caricature 
was not as easy as he imagined. Frueh explained to him that 
it took him a week to finish one single caricature; that he 
had first drawn a, finished sketch of the actor from life, then 
had drawn sketch after sketch and slowly, painstakingly 
eliminated all the unnecessary lines until he had brought it to 
its final simplicity, when no more lines could be eliminated 
without spoiling the likeness. He had made over thirty sketches 
to bring about the final result. Thus the manager learned for 
the first time that what he was paying for was not a few seem- 
ingly careless, childish lines, but the creative genius which had 
elaborated them. He realized the value of caricature, and 
paid accordingly. 

“*How exquisitely Latin and Gallic is the work of this Frueh, 
a descendant of Germans—and from Missouri! Where did he 
learn this finesse of dashes, the beauty of swinging ellipses, the 
cruelty of silent, absent lines, the irony of detachment? When 
I hear of similar cases of misplaced, incongruous birthplaces, say, 
of a De Casseres born in Philadelphia, or a Luks born in Chicago, 
I always think of a pansy or a violet growing a-top a pile of rub- 
bish in a corner lot. 

“Glancing over Frueh’s portfolio, the first thing that strikes 
one is the extreme simplicity of his technique; an economy of 
line which amazes the connoisseur and the artist, but fools the 
unwary and unsophisticated. Observe likewise the suggestion 
of color which is used so sparingly, and how effectively! 

“‘Look at the caricature of George M. Cohan wherein he 
eliminated all features on the face. Nothing remains but the 
angle of the hat, the swing of the cane, the hand in the pocket © 
and the Cohan walk. But the portrait is unmistakabic! | 
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should say that this is wit in art, in- 
tellect in satirical line, a genial skit 
in dashes. 

“There is 2 circle with about half a 
dozen seemingly careless, niggling, 
nonchalant lines and lo, at once you 
recognize the familiar, whimsical Arnold 
Daly! One after the other you look 
at. the smirks, the frowns, the grimaces, 
the frozen smiles, the grotesque sil- 
houettes, the dashes, the dots, and the 
commas, and you realize how truly 
the artist has immortalized these 
picturesque shadows of the stage, more 
truly than all the photographs, the 
paintings, the reviews about them. 
And how profound the axiom that art 
is greater than life; it is the quintes- 
senee, the honey, the tears and the 
pearls of life.” 

The art of caricature, says Mr. de 
Fornaro, is essentially a Latin art, 
“the art of suggestion, of insinuation, 
innuendos, irony, satire; of symbolic 
signs, like the swastika representing the 
sign of good luck.” By the same token: 








ARNOLD DALY, 


According to Frueh. 


a hurry, since the next time the knife 
would not miss him. He left, imme- 
diately and wandered over to Paris, 
where he captured money and fame. 
“In Germany, during the rule of the 
Kaiser, caricaturists had a hard time 
of it. Seores of them went to jail for 
lase-majesty. In Frange, Daumier was 
sentenced to a yearin jail for a lam- 
poon which showed in three pictures 
the evolution of a pear into the heavy- 
jowled features of King Louis Philippe.”’ 


Frueh, also, has had to stand the 
rage of some of his victims, tho they 
have never thrown knives: 





“Once a famous operetta singer saw 
herself in caricature by Frueh; she 
stamped her feet, raged, wept and 
finally called her lawyer to start a libel 
suit against that terrible caricaturist. 
The man of law quieted her down and 
then informed her that the libel laws 
included only written and implied 
libel, such as would hurt the reputa- 
tion and character of a person, as for 
instance the case of a Tammany chief 
who was cartooned in a prominent 








““A caricature is the symbol of a 
man, the man unmasked, portrayed without fear or favor, not 
as he wishes or as he pretends to be, but as he is. Like 
satire, irony, the basic quality of caricature is cruelty; by that 
is not meant that cruelty is inherent in the artist, but 
in his indifference to the pangs created by the snatching 
away of the mask of hypocrisy, smugness, pretention of 
social conventions. In Italy the art of caricature has lived 
since the days of imperial Rome through the satires of Juvenal 
and Petronius, who cruelly lampooned dissolute Roman 
society in ‘Satyricon,’ the first novel ever written. In Rome for 
a thousand years satirists were in the habit of tacking carica- 
tures and pungent rhymes at the base of the statue of Pasquino 
for the people to read, and hence came the name of pasquinade, 
to describe a lampoon. 

“Leonardo da Vinci has left us some amazing caricatures on 
the margins of some of his etchings. Michelangelo revenged 
himself on some of his enemies, among whom were some cardi- 
nals, by caricaturing them with dis- 


New York paper as wearing stripes. 
The chief threatened a libel suit and the newspaper stopt 
the cartoons. The lawyer explained the difference between a 
caricature and a cartoon; he showed that the stripes in the car- 
toons were libelous because they were an infamous reflection 
on the politician’s character, but the features of the chief could 
not be in themselves libelous, for they were a gift of God and 
therefore only the Lord could be sued for libel. 

“‘Frueh is the gentlest, most unassuming, modest young man; 
tall, blond, with a boy’s voice and manner, he is fond of fishing 
and cuts his own caricatures in linoleum. One wonders where 
any one could find any malice in his make-up. A business man 
who saw him and was told he was the formidable and fearful 
caricaturist whose work he had admired, exclaimed: ‘Go on. 
Don’t kid me. That blond chap is only an innocent boy. The 
man who signs himself Frueh is a nasty old cheese of at least 
sixty years and full of gall and vinegar!’ ” 


Fornaro explains the word caricature as of Italian origin and 
meaning exaggeration. It may be of 





torted faces in his hell, in the famous 
painting of the Last Judgment in the 
Sistine chapel. When these cardinals 
complained to the Pope about this 
indignity, his Holiness smiled benig- 
nantly and answered: ‘Iam extremely 
sorry, but only God has the power to 
take burning souls out of hell!’ 
“Every city in Italy of any impor- 
tance has a weekly paper of caricatures. 
It is considered a high honor to be lam- 
pooned, and only nonentities are 
ignored. In England Max Beerbohm 
and Joseph Simpson are among the 
greatest; in Germany they have Gul- 
branson, Hengeler, and some extraor- 
dinary caricatures by the famous 
painter, Franz Stuck. In America 
writers confuse cartoons and comic 
valentines with caricatures. I have 
even heard editors call Gibson's draw- 
ings caricatures! Oliver Herford has 
drawn some extraordinarily fine cari- 
catures, but these have never been 
published. Paris is the one city where 
caricature ‘is honored and conveys 
great artistic standing. Other cities 
have still the philistine idea that a 
caricature is an insult to the dignity 
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MARIE DRESSLER, 


As Frueh sees her. 


various kinds: 


“A caricature may be exprest in 
black and white, in painting, on the 
stage as a satire, or in music as jazz. 
For example, Leon Errol caricatures a 
certain type of man in vaudeville or in 
musical comedy; Marie Dressler, a 
certain type of woman in comedy; 
Jim Watts exaggerates a type of 
society lady; Don Marquis carica- 
tured the gushing woman of Green- 
wich Village and called her Hermione, 
and Mare Connelly and G. 8S. Kaufman 
placed her on the stage and called her 
Duley; Porter Emerson Brown por- 
trayed a common type of Mexican 
bandit and named the play ‘The Bad 
Man’; the Yellow Kid was an exaggera- 
tion of the tough slum youngster; and 
Buster Brown of the mischievous boy. 

‘* All these examples are particularly 
caricatures of certain general types. 
Alfred Frueh on the other hand draws 
caricatures of p2rticular individuals. .. . 

“‘We have in America Gropper and 
Held, two Americans, Massaguer, a 
Cuban, and De Zayas, a Mexican; 
they all do excellent, high-class work, 








of the victim. Sem, the famous 


Parisian caricaturist, told me that he began his artistic career 
with a series of caricatures of prominent people in Marseilles. 
One night he escaped only by a hair’s-breadth a knife which 
was thrown at him from a dark alley and which stuck in a 
door at his side. Later he was warned to leave Marseilles in 


but Frueh is their master in finesse, 
in conception, technique and depth of psychology. 

‘*Frueh is, nevertheless, sadly handicapped by the fact that he 
was born in St. Louis, the home of sauerkraut, pretzels and lager 
beer; it will take many years of unremitting toil before he can 
live down this unfair disadvantage.” 
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WHAT NOW REPLACES OPERA AND BALLET 
IN RUSSIA 


EW YORK, HAVING GIVEN lavish hospitality so long 
N to the “‘Chauve Souris” is preparing an even more 

ardent welcome to another Russian enterprise, the 
Moscow Art Theater. This organization, or a part of it, is at 
present on a tour of the 
principal cities of Eu- 
rope. What remained 
behind have been obliged 
by the Soviet authorities 
to quit operations to 
avoid complete financial 
disaster. The touring 
part of the organization 
may, from their labors, 
be able to do something 
for the unfortunates at 
home; but what help 
can come to the per- 
sonnel of the State opera 
houses of Petrograd and 
Moscow whose doors are 
to be closed by decree of 
the Soviet Government? 
Information respecting 
the status of theatrical 
life in Russia is quoted 
by the London Morning 
Post from the Moscow 
Isvestia of November 18. 
The so-called ‘‘ Big Thea- 
ter” of Moscow, the late 
Imperial opera and ballet 
houses and the Mariyn- 
sky Theater of Petro- 
grad, which for over two hundred years have been the home 
of opera and ballet in Russia’ are the houses thus designated. 
As we read in the Morning Post: 

“With their retinue of singers, ballet-dancers, and orchestras, 
numbering in all 
nearly five hundred 
performers, they were 
maintained for gen- 
erations before the 
revolution at the ex- 
pense of the Tsars. 

“The reason given 
is that the Soviet 
Government can not 
afford to subsidize the 
State theaters in 
Russia any more ow- 
ing to lack of funds. 
The tremendous cost 
of the upkeep of the 
theaters themselves 
and the respective 
companies and or- 
chestras is so high, 
and the decrease of 
theater-goers owing to 
the depreciation of 
the ruble (a stall in 
the opera-house in 
Moscow at present 
costs several million 
rubles) has made it 
impossible for the 
above-named theaters 
to pay their way. 
Several hundreds of 
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A PORTRAIT WITHOUT FEATURES, 


Yet Frueh gives you the unmistakable 
George M. Cohan. 
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their artists and musicians will thus be thrown into the streets. 

“Thus still one more of the pet arguments of the admirers of 
Bolshevist methods in this country who have been so untiring in 
their efforts to prove the flourishing state of the arts and the 
theater under the Bolshevist régime has been exploded.” 


It was for these actors and dancers, whose plight during last 
winter was told in Tae Lirerary Dicest,that Madame Pavlowa 
gave a special performance in relief. But Moscow does not go 
unentertained. The same issue of the Morning Post contains a 
letter from a Helsingfors correspondent describing his inspection 
of the theatrical fare in the Soviet capital: 


‘‘A good deal of what he saw, needless to say, has been seen 
and chronicled before—for example, the presentation at the late 
Imperial Opera House of the well-known opera ‘A Life for the 
Tsar,’ the title of which has been changed to ‘A Life for the 
Vtsek’ (All-Russian Central Executive Committee), and at 
the culminating point of which a figure bearing the lineaments 
of Trotzky, but clad as a medieval 
knight, appears on the stage amid 
bell-ringing, rifle-shots, and the 
frantic enthusiasm of the public. ly 

“More interesting was his ex- 
perience at the Karl Marx Theater. 
An enormous crowd at the box-office 
gave promise of a rich intellectual 
treat, and when after an ‘hour or 
two he got somewhere near the head 
of the queue he noticed a placard, 
which ran: ‘Special Performance. 
Three Piquant Farees: ‘‘Don’t Go 
Naked,” ‘‘Radium in Bed,” and 
“The Wedding Night.”’ He was 
rather surprized at the nature of 
the program, which was not what he 
had expected at the Karl Marx 
Theater, but decided to see the thing 
through. 

“**What I saw exceeded my wildest 
expectations. It must ‘be admitted 
that none of the old Russian actors 
were performing, but only artists of 
the new Communist school. Neither 
word nor gesture was spared; at 
times one thought the very walls 
would blush; but the public, consist- 
ing for the most part of the new 
proletarian aristocracy, seemed to 
like the piece and. encouraged the 
actors by shouts and coarse laughter, 
which sometimes remined me of the 
neighing of horses. 

“**As little as the program of the Karl Marx Theater did 
honor to Marx’s memory did the Marat Club seem calculated 
to gratify the shade of Marat. At the door was a huge placard: 
“‘Great Dancing Competition To-Night. First Prize for Best 
Waltzing.” 

“““The big hall was filled with people dancing vigorously. I 
did not stay there long; the atmosphere was too thick. The 
ladies were practically all of the most plebeian origin—fat, mus- 
cular, clumsy, and so covered with powder that there were regu- 
lar clouds of powder in the air.’”” 








THE SWAN'S NECK. 
Who but Nazimova ? 











Besides dancing, the club furnished tables for gambling, and a 
newsboy was pointed out who had won forty milliards that 
evening. When the correspondent asked if there was a library or 
reading-room he was answered “‘in a deprecating tone” that 
there was: 


“The reading-room was badly lighted and uninviting. A few 
old newspapers lay on the table, and some damaged books had 
been flung into a bookcase. The librarian could not be interro- 
gated, for he was intently engaged at one of the gaming-tables. 
But here was a regular gallery of portraits of Marat, flanked by 
Lenin, Trotzky, Zinovieff, and other eminent Communists. The 
visitor, his desire of speech with the librarian foiled, fell back upon 
the elderly hall-porter. ‘Oh, yes,’ said the old man, ‘all the 
clubs are just the same. Every night ends up with a row; they 
all get drunk and fight, and often they have to be separated 
literally by force of arms.’”’ 
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AMERICA’S HARVEST OF SOULS IN THE NEAR EAST 


HOVELING BREAD into thousands of hungry mouths, 
pouring milk down miles of parched throats, clothing 
the utterly naked, and mending broken bodies—this, we 

are told, is what the average American pictures as the work of 
the Near East Relief among the destitute orphans of Asia 
Minor. The full picture includes a great deal more—the recon- 
struction of civilization where it has collapsed under the storms 
of war, the reclamation of land which long has received only 
blood for fertilizer. Out of boys who knew only how to beg for 
food ‘‘Unele America,” as this 


heds to sleep on, hours of instructive employment and hours of 
healthful exercise in sunny open spaces. No! thinking of the 
thousands of happy children’s faces that I looked into this 
summer, [ should say that we are not failing them even there. 
Even if they can not look upon us as father and mother, they can 
think of us as a kindly and benevolent uncle —Uncle America!” 


The only leaven in all that chaos of Oriental unhappiness and 
misery is said to be the campaign of relief and reconstruction 
heing carried on by America. The work has recently been 





country is affectionately dubbed 





by the Near East orphans, is 
making farmers, mechanies, black- 
smiths, carpenters, tinsmiths, and 
other artizans. The girls, under 
the tutelage of American women, 
are learning sewing, weaving and 
all the household arts necessary 
to mother the generation of to- 
morrow. As soon as they are old 
enough to fare forth for them- 
selves, these boys and girls will 
earn their own living, drawing 
sustenance from a soil which is 
being reclaimed by American 
engineering and cultivated by 
American tractors, even where 
Noah tilled under the shadow of 
Mt. Ararat. The tale of the 
rescue of these human remnants 
from war and massacre makes, 
we are told, one of the most 
dramatic episodes in the great 
tragedy of the twentieth cen- 








tury. The story of the 500-mile 
mareh of 5,000 orphans, through 
hostile territory, many of them 
little more than babies, will rank 








WHAT THE SWORD HAS LEFT—A CITY OF ORPHANS. 


The world’s largest orphanage, at Alexandropol, has 17,000 children dependent on “Uncle America.” 








as one of the most stirring ana- 

bases written, even for that land whose history is filled with 
foreed migrations. The march was from Harpoot to safer 
asylums nearer the coast, and the greatest bandit chief of 
them all, Sherif Agda, was induced, through his love of children, 
to protect a section of them as they defiled through fastnesses 
infested with their enemies. But most Americans, even those 
who have given “until it hurts,” are unfamiliar with what their 
charity is accomplishing in scenes laid 6,000 miles away. 

More than 100,000 children are under the care of the Near 
East Relief, and it is pretty safe to say, we are told in The New 
Near East (New York), that a Prinkipo orphan exprest the desire 
of all of them when he said that the thing he wanted most was a 
mother’s love. What are we doing to satisfy that inborn longing? 
William A. Biby, State Director of Near East Relief for Kansas, 
who was in the Near East during the summer, replies, as he is 
quoted in the same magazine: 


“Well, I'll say we’re not failing them even there. Don’t for- 
get what those children have been through. Years of neglect 
and starvation, years without even a figurative father and 
mother. Then look what we’ve given them! Whole roofs over 
their heads, three meals a day, whole clean clothes to wear, real 


picturized in an interesting screen drama called ‘Seeing Is 
Believing, or Uncle America Sees It Through.” An “average 
American business man,” called Mr. Malcolm, is depicted on a 
tour of investigation. And this, as the story of the film runs in 
The New Near East, is a small part of what Mr. Maleolm saw: 4 


** As he rolled over the country between Tiflis and Alexandropol 
Mr. Malcolm saw tractors, bought and transported by American 
money, reclaiming land destroyed by invading armies. He 
learned that American money is helping to restore 625,000 of 
these acres, giving employment to 129,000 people, payment for 
labor being ten pounds of corn grits a month, the value of this 
food-wage to be returned to Near East Relief when the harvests 
are in. He learned that the people were grateful for this meager 
wage, for without it they would starve, and that their gratitude 
for the chance to work and restore their ruined country was even 
greater. 

**At Alexandropol Mr. Malcolm saw a thing he did not dream 
could exist—a veritable city of orphans. He stood on the stone 
porch of a great church and watched 18,000 children streaming 
toward him over a vast plain that had once been the parade 
ground of the Czar’s armies. A lump rose in his throat at the 
thought that he actually had had a part in this big enterprise. 

““Mr. Maleolm made a tour of inspection of the great property 
that composed the Orphan City. Barracks that had housed the 
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Czar’s soldiers were dormitories, bath-houses, kitchens, laun- 
dries, storehouses and schools. He saw groups of children 
busily employed making shoes, weaving, fashioning homely and 
beautiful things on the potter’s wheel. He saw rows of girls 
at sewing machines turning out hundreds of simple garments 
for use in the orphanages, little girls knitting socks, sturdy boys 
making the sparks fly from anvils. In front of a long low build- 
ing, placarded ‘Trachoma Hospital,’ he saw 3,000 children re- 
ceive their daily treatment for the dread eye disease that, neg- 
lected, spells blindness. On comfortable open-air sleeping 
porches, in a somewhat isolated building, he saw hundreds of 
children fighting, with the aid of American dollars and American 
eare, to overcome tuberculosis induced by years of malnutrition. 

“From the astonishing sights of Alexandropol Mr. Malcolm 
journeyed to Erivan, the capital of the present Armenia. And 
it was at Erivan that Mr. Malcolm, who had been tired of giving 
to the insatiable little Armenians, experienced a thing that sent 
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HOW TO KEEP THE NEW SLATE CLEAN 


CRAPPED LIKE OLD BILLS is too often the fate of 
S New Year resolutions, yet it goes without saying, we are 
told, that if a few were honestly made and as honestly 
kept they might well contribute largely to the world’s happiness 
and moral security. Giving up smoking, drinking, eating too 
much candy, or other evil-disposing habits are usually included 
in the annual program, and usually resumed before the new 
year is well started, but now we are invited to do something 
positive toward aiding the national safety and welfare. 
Brotherly love, exaltation of the home, honest practise of the 
Golden Rule, are the things it is suggested that we underscore on 
the new slate. Unquestionably, writes Gene Stratton-Porter in 
McCall’s Magazine (New York), we emerged from the war in 
the best condition of any of the 





nations involved; but, at our best, 











we have not much to brag about 
when we take into consideration 
our multiple strikes, labor distur- 
bances, excessive taxation, the high 
eost of living—‘‘and no apparent 
reason as to why these things 
should be.”’ So, while, in the view 
of this American writer, it will be 
an ‘‘off year”’ politically, socially 
and economically, it is going to be a 
year of immense import, a year in 
which much may be done toward 
bettering political, social and finan- 
cial conditions for all of us. To 
begin with, continues the nov- 
elist: 


“*T have no faith in the efficiency 
of a Godless nation. Any nation 
that forgets God is headed toward 
rapid disaster. If all of us would 
seriously and earnestly strive this 











A “LONG, LONG TRAIL” THAT WOUND FIVE HUNDRED MILES. 


A section of an army of 5,000 orphans of all ages who, under the protection of the Near East Relief, 
marched afoot and on donkey back through hostile territory to safer refuges nearer the coast. 


New Year’s time to renew the love 
of God in our own hearts, to follow 
the simple, pure teachings of Jesus 
Christ in our daily lives, it would 
result in a movement of uplift that 








him home knowing that the job which he had helped to under- 
take in the Near East had to be carried on to completion, that 
to cease giving all he could spare to a cause gloriously under- 
taken and still gloriously carried on, would make him a quitter, 
a thing no American voluntarily becomes. 

“Tn Erivan Mr. Malcolm wasamazed to see so many emaciated 
and ragged children in the streets. ‘Here,’ said he, ‘how is it 
that those kids are left out there to starve? Why. don’t you 
take them in with the rest?’ 

“*T’ll show you why,’ said Mr. Vickrey, General Secretary, 
and he piloted Mr. Malcolm through dormitories where children 
were sleeping four in a bed, where they were even sleeping on 
straw beds on the floors. 

“**You see, we’re doing the best we can. There simply isn’t 
money enough to do it all. If you should go into all the byways 
of this town and through the ruined villages of the outlying 
country, your heart would be broken at the condition of thou- 
sands of people whom our limited funds will not let us help.’” 


So the work, we are urged, must go on. The Christians of 
Asia Minor, probably nearly 1,500,000, now on the march from 
the Moslem terror, must be helped until they reach safety. 
And the children! Says the President’s Coordinating Committee, 
which includes all charitable organizations of every creed: 


“Tt is possible that the trend of events will double or treble 
the orphaned children now dependent upon American charity. 
Upon American charity still, for after all there is only Amer- 
ica in all the world to-day who has anything with which to be 
charitable!” 


would immediately be perceptible 
throughout the nation. If we would truly try with all our might 
to ‘love our neighbor as ourselves,’ if we would honestly practise 
the good old stunt of ‘doing as we would be done by,’ just one- 
half the source of the present labor troubles and social unrest 
would vanish like thist before a compelling sun. It would simply 
cease to exist. 

‘*Next in importance to God in the life of a nation, it is in my 
heart to exalt the home. The coming year I propose that all of 
us join in a preconcerted effort to make our homes the best, the 
finest, the safest, the happiest places on earth. Suppose we try 
out loving our homes with all our hearts. Suppose that we make 
them as beautiful as lies within our means and our power. Sup- 
pose that we open our doors wide for the entertainment of our 
own children and our friends. Suppose that we ask God to come 
in and be our most honored guest throughout the year. If all 
of us will do this in a serious and a preconcerted way, I am sure 
that another large slice of trouble will disappear forever. Homes 
need not be all alike. Some people enjoy show and glitter, and 
some love sheltered quiet. 


“Let those who desire and who can afford them have the 
mansions of earth and all the extravagant trappings they can 
afford in their decoration. Give me a cozy little house with 
a red hearth and a starry roof, with enfolding trees and the 
song of running water. I doubt very seriously if any million- 
aire of our land ever felt so rich as I when, this summer, a dove 
built a nest within two yards of the foot of my bed and a ‘fire 
bird’ built three times and at each building brought forth 
a brood, in a wild-grape vine within a few feet of my daily 
passing. Riches mean buildings to cne man, bonds to another, 
land to another; and to some they mean contentment with small 
possessions, a hearth, a book, a bird, a flower.” 
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BAPTISTS ENFORCING THE GOLDEN RULE 


ISMISSAL FROM THE CHURCH of those who fail 
|) to observe the Golden Rule in conducting their business 
or performing their labor is a new and startling method 

of moral law enforcement to be tried by the Georgia Baptists. 
Whether such an extreme measure will result in fewer breaches 
of the Christian teaching and a more stalwart church member- 
ship is left open to question by some commentators, while others 
argue that the Church is overstepping its bounds in thus con- 
cerning itself with temporal affairs. But the Georgia Baptists 
appear to be sure of their footing in laying down this new restric- 
tion. One thing the Church can do, recites the résolution 
adopted by the Georgia Baptist Convention, which met recently 
in Atlanta, is this: ‘‘It can demand that those laborers and cap- 
italists who are members of our churches, regardless of what 
unions or super-authorities may say, settle their differences in 
harmony with the teachings of 


“The strength of the Church lies in putting religion into the 
hearts of men. And men with true religion in their hearts will 
follow the Golden Rule in business and in polities and in every 
other work of life. When men are once imprest with this truth, 
the churches and the nation will have honest business and 
honest politics.” : 





A HARVEST IN ANSWER TO PRAYER 


VILLAGE THANKING GOD for an answer to its 
A prayer is not often recorded in the newspapers, not be- 
cause the newspapers are averse to printing such news, 

but because villages do not often go down on their knees in a 
spirit of thanksgiving. It was just such an incident which got 
the name of the little hamlet of New England, North Dakota, 
into the news dispatches a short time ago. Last spring, the 
story goes, after four years of heart-breaking failures, the farmers 





the New Testament; and when 





they refuse to do it, set the world 
an example as to the view of 
the Chureh about settling in- 
dustrial troubles by excluding 
offenders from the Church.” 
Continuing, however, the resolu- 
tion recommends an industrial 
court with authority to settle 
disputes between capital and 
labor, this court’s decision to be 
final unless an appeal to the 
United States Supreme Court be 
allowed. 

Since it is the first effort in 
modern Protestant history in this 
country to try excommunication 
as a means of enforcing the 
teachings of Christ and, therefore, 
ean not fail of novel effects, 
the drastic method of moral 
law enforcement adopted by the 
Georgians will be watched with 








LITTLE REMNANTS OF A FAST DISAPPEARING PEOPLE. 


These babies “‘on parade” are a few of the thousands gathered up in various parts of Armenia and 
collected in Alexandropol, the “orphan city.” “Uncle America” is their only relative. 








unusual interest, not only by 

religious leaders of all denominations, but as well by business 
men, whether or not of church affiliation. Its application, says 
the Baltimore Sun, may be startling, but this paper leaves the 
result open to surmise thus: 


“The employee asks for an increase in wages. Will the Golden 
Rule employer grant that increase because he knows that if he 
were in the employee’s place he would want it? The employer 
urges his employees to work industriously. Will the Golden 
Rule employees do their best work because they know that if 
they were employers they would want their workmen to act in 
that way? Will a new community of interest manifest itself 
so that employees will rejoice when their employers make large 
profits and employers will gladly share their profits among their 
employees? The application of the Golden Rule in business 
seems to imply that such developments as these must take place 
on a wide and interesting scale.” 


But it appears strange to the Rochester Post-Express that our 
religious leaders do not recognize the weakness of the theory that 
the churches should concern themselves with temporal affairs 
to the extent of participating in them. In all such cases, says 
the Rochester editor, “the churches are almost sure to come into 
contact with questions that are disputed, and on which men may 
rightly differ. As soon as they attempt to set down a course in 
business or polities which business men and politicians are to 
follow in detail, they will arouse antagonism and their authority 
will be flouted.”” The Church, it is insisted, ‘can not and should 
not engage in either business or politics.”” Rather, 


and their families assembled and joined reverently in a solemn 
appeal for divine protection of the newly planted crops. The 
occasion of the news dispatch was another prayerful gathering 
of the people, to give thanks for the bountiful granting of their 
earlier appeal. ‘‘Pastors of Catholic, Congregational and Lu- 
theran churches,”’ says the dispatch as it was printed in several 
papers, “‘led the thanksgiving service, held in the school gym- 
nasium.’’ Those who believe in prayer, remarks the Dayton 
News, “‘will say that the petition was answered. Those who are 
skeptical will view the event with seriousness and confess that 
something extraordinary has happened in New England, North 
Dakota.” Interesting to note is that ‘“‘men of all religious 
faiths, and perhaps none, were in that prayer-meeting of 
thanksgiving. There is a great object lesson that some of us 
have overlocked.”” In commenting on the good “copy”’ pre- 
sented by this little story of the North Dakota hamlet, the 
Newark News moralizes: 

“If sensation and salacity occupy the more space, it is a com- 
mentary upon the fact that the better side of life is the life of the 
majority—for the essence of news value is the unusual. . . . 

“It took but 150 words in the telling of that humble, whole- 
some tale; but what an assurance it gives of the persistence of the 
humility and the faith that have built up the race and guided its 
conquest of a new world! And how many readers found in its 
small compass the truth—that we are still, at heart, the same 
people which began our history on this continent with the 


kneeling Pilgrims at Plymouth, the thanksgiving Catholics at 
St. Mary’s, the reverent Protestants at Jamestown!” 
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Unsolicited contributions to this department cannot be returned. 


HAT’S ina name? All the difference 

between love and aversion when the 
thing itself may be one and the same to 
eall out both feelings. Incidentally what 
power of picture-making is here in Law- 
rence’s poem in the English Review: 


BAT 
By D. H. Lawrence 
At evening, sitting on this terrace, 
When the sun from the West, beyond Pisa, beyond 
the mountains of Carrara 
Departs, and the world is taken by surprise. . . . 


When the tired flower of Florence is in gloom be- 
neath the glowing 
Brown hills surrounding. . . . 


When under the arches of the Ponte Vecchio 

A green light enters against stream, flush from the 
West, 

Against the current of obscure Arno. . . . 

Look up, and you see things flying 


Between the day and the night: 
Swallows with spools of dark thread sewing the 





shadows together. 


A circle swoop, and a quick parabola under the | 
bridge arches 

Where light pushes through: 

A sudden turning upon itself of a thing in the air. 

A dip to the water. 


And you think: 
“The swallows are flying so late!" 


Swallows? 

Dark air-life looping 

Yet missing the pure loop . . . 

A twitch, a twitter, an elastic shudder in flight, 
And serrated wings against the sky. 

Like a glove. a black glove thrown up at the light, 
And falling back. 


Never swallows! 
Bats! 
The swallows are gone. 


At a wavering instant the swallows gave way to 
bats 

By the Ponte Vecchio .. . 

Changing guard. 

Bats, and an uneasy creeping in one’s scalp 

As the bats swoop overhead! 

Flying madly. 

Pipistrello! 

Black piper on an infinitesimal pipe. 

Little humps that fly in air and have \oices indefi- 
nite, wildly vindictive. 

Wings like bits of umbreiia. 

Rats! 

Creatures that hang themsclves up like an old rag, | 
to sleep; 

And disgustingly upside down. 

Hanging upside down like rows of disgusting old | 
rags 

And grinning in their sleep 

Bats! 


Not for me! 


Tue Poetry Bookshop, London, sends us 
a little book of verses called **‘ To-morrow,”’ 
from which we select the lines— 


CAGED 

By Mary Morrison WEBSTER 
Little bird with prisoned wing, 
Where the casement shadows lie, 
Dreaming with your golden eye 
Of the green trees and the Spring, 
I can hear you where you sing 
To the sunbeam on the wall, 
Where the casement shadows fall, 





Little, yearning yellow thing! 


Passing thrice with weary feet, 
Dreaming in the city clay 

Of the lambs and leaves of May 
Where the clustered lanes are sweet. 
In your pensive, grey retreat 

I have mourned your fettered flight, 
And your longing, little light 

Where the heavy curtains meet! 


Little bird with prisoned wing, 
Where the casement shadows lie, 
Dreaming with your golden eye 
Of the green trees and the Spring, 
I can hear you where you sing 
To the sunbeam on the wall, 
Where the casement shadows fall, 
Little, yearning yellow thing! 


In The Measure for November is this 
eompelling poem by Genevieve Taggard. 
She is obviously one who has lived on the 
edge of the desert and felt the tragedy of its 
desolation : 


DESERT WOMAN REMEMBERS HER 
REASONS 
By Genevieve TaGGarD 
How many rivers swerved aside 
Rather than take a stony bride. 


At my hot breath, they checked their rush 
And reared a wave, a head—and hush .. . 
Then fell and fled and would not come 

To kiss the color of my loam. 


The young bright rivers backed and fought. 
And I lay thirsty and unsought. 


They married valleys. If I caught 
Water in my hand. it seeped .. . 
Rivers around—rain over me—leaped: 
I was unwatered and unreaped. 
Rather than take me for their bride 
Rivers and rivers swerved aside 

And I grew desolate and died. 


They shook their silver manes and curved 
Aside. Aside they swerved 

Past my dull grandeur. River droves 
Dared do no more than pound their hooves 
And skirt my sombre purple. White 
Galloping cataracts took to flight. 


Why have my loins become a stone? 
Color of scorn and scorn’s tone 

Brood over me. I move beneath 

Pale dust with an edged breath. 

Sliding under cover of sand 

I throttle young rivers with a bold hand. 





Here is a pretty subject for debate. | 


Mr. Golding seems to think poetry and 
verisimilitude are the same. Is it not 
enough if poetry evoke green grass, sunset 


| or moonlight? In the London Mercury is this: 
POETRY YET | 


NO MAN HAS WRITTEN 
By Louis GoLpine 
No man has written poetry yet, 
Nor shall till the ending of Man's days, 
For poetry is beyond Man's reach. 
We stammer in our clearest speect; 
Are blind in what we surest see. 


ignorant of reality, 

We are as bats who feebly cling 
With errant and frustrated wing 
About the circuit of pale eve. 


For these our words are prison walls 
Where our pent passions dwine and grieve. 
Here in drooped airs we must abide 

With mouths and feet and spirits tied, 
Though the wind calls and the sea calls. 


What word is green as green grass? 

What word goes swiftly as wings pass? 
How shall we echo loud sunset 

Whose tongue is faint as morning's moon? 
And dazed by morning, how shall we 
Subdue the proud hoofs of the noon”? 


despair. 





A REFLECTION after Christmas is the first 
of these two poems in The Yale Review. 
We leave the two together since they are 
published so: 


TWO POEMS 


By Eurnor Wy ir 


TWELFTH NIGHT 
It has always been King Herod that I feared, 
King Herod and his kinsmen, ever since; 
I do not like the color of your beard; 
1 think that you are wicked, and a prince. 


I keep no stable—how your horses stamp! 
If you are wise men, you will leave me soon; 
I have been frightened by a thievish tramp 
Who counted bloody silver in the moon. 


You get no lodging underneath these roofs— 

No, though you pay in frankincense and myrrh; 
Your harness jangles with your horses’ hoofs; 

Be quiet; you will wake him if you stir. 


This is no church for Zoroastrians, 
Nor resting-place for governors from Rome; 
Oh, I have knowledge of your secret plans; 
Your faces are familiar; go home. 


And you, young captain of the lion stare, 
Subdue your arrogance to this advice: 
You should forbid your soldiery to swear, 
To spit at felons, and to play at dice. 


You have perceived, above the chimney-ledge, 
Hanging inverted by Saint David's harp 
His sword from heaven with the double edge 
Which, for your service, is no longer sharp. 


He sleeps, like some ingenuous shepherd boy 
Or carpenter's apprentice, but his slim 

And wounded hands shall never more destroy 
Another giant; do not waken him. 


The counterpane conceals the deeper wound 
Which lately I have washed with vinegar; 
Now let this iron bar be importuned. 
I say you shall not speak to him of war. 


ALL SOULS 
It is God's honor on my head 
That drives me forth to walk alone, 
Among the lighter-footed dead, 
Upon this hollow path of stone. 


It is God's honor on my hands 
That makes them cold in such a wise 
That I must clench them; his commands 
Thus mercifully stigmatize. 


1t is God's honor on my feet 
‘That sets a nail in either shoe 

‘To spur them down the common sireet: 
This is the thing I always knew. 


Tue cost is worth the loss, we take if, or 
this poem in Harper's has a message of 
Surely no one who climbs the 
mount of vision would wish he had stayed 
in the valley. But he does not despise, 
therefore, the simple contentment of the 
plodder: 


WHO HAS KNOWN HEIGHTS 
By Mary Brent Wuiresipe 
Who has known heights and depths, shall not 
again 

Know peace—not as the calm heart knows 

Low, ivied walls; a garden close; 

The old enchantment of a rose. 
And though he tread the humble ways of men, 
He shall not speak the common tongue again. 


Who has known heights, shall bear forevermore 
An incommunicable thing 
That hurts his heart, as if a wing 
Beat at the portal, challenging; 
And yet—lured by the gleam his vision wore— 
Who once has trodden stars seeks peace no more. 
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- THE BOOTLEGGER’S BAD WAYS AND BIG PROFITS 
om N THE BAR-ROOMS, at the dining-tables, in the lobbies outside the United States into which liquor may be shipped. 
and on the porches of the hotels and boarding-houses at The second set authorizes the vessel to proceed to the United 
Nassau, the capital city of the Bahama Islands, the bootleggers States “‘in ballast.” Thus if the vessel is caught hovering just 
and whisky smugglers “‘ talk of their plans, tell of their profits and outside the three-mile limit, and its captain is questioned by a 
United States revenue-cutter, or one 
of Uncle Sam’s “dry Navy,” the set 
of clearance papers that designated a 
foreign port is produced, and it is 
explained that the ship had been 
driven from its course. If the rum 
eargo has been unloaded, the vessel 
may, in all apparent innocence, enter 
a United States port for supplies, 
rh; or a return cargo. The operations 
of the bootleggers have been syste- 
matized and are thus described by 
Mr. Dolan: 

Most of the boats are two and 
three-masted schooners, recruited from 
the fishing-fleet of Gloucester and the 
Grand Banks. 

The owners are not affiliated, but 
are drawn together by their common 
bond of lawlessness, and an out- 
sider attempting to break into the 

AN AERIAL RUM-RUNNER'S TROUBLE. smuggling trade is carefully looked 
The plane fluttered to earth on the banks of the Hudson River just to the north of New York City. up in the Blue Book of the under- 
It was evidently on its way down from Canada and it carried a valuable cargo of whisky, which was world. 
partially spilled. The aviator “disappeared"’ before the police arrived. The liquor flows into Nassau by the 
shipload from England and Scotland, 
and is placed in bond. When it is 
laugh at Uncle Sam.” There, according to Frank K. Dolan, who sold _by the wholesalers, many of whom also own rum 
went to the Bahamas to study the rum-runners’ methods for the esmegnany | vessels, it 1s placed = the docks and a duty of $5.80 
E < “eee ap . a case is paid the local government. 
New York Daily News, “‘a manis either ‘right’ or ‘queer.’” Ifa The owners of the smuggling-vessels or their representatives 
stranger is suspected of being “‘queer’”’—thought to be arevenue come to Nassau by train and boat from New York to make 
officer, a detective, or some one likely 
to interfere with the rum-smugglers’ 
operations—“‘ he is eurtly told to leave 
town, and in some instances black- 
jacked and beaten.”’ Nassau, Mr. 
Dolan tells us, is now the “ Klondike 
of the Bootleggers,” and millions are 
being made under the “parched 
shadow” of the Volstead Law—=millions 
for the bootleggers and the British 
Government that enforces a duty of 
$5.80 a case on all liquor that comes 
or to the Nassau docks. 
= The lazy and dreamy old Nassau, 
ed that in other days traded in sponges 
se, and tropical fruits, is to-day a busy 
he commercial center. The sponge-boats 
are now used, Mr. Dolan tells us, as 
the small craft of the smugglers to 
reach the South Atlantic coast of the 
wot United States, while vessels of all THE WRECK OF A WHISKY CARRIER. 
sizes that range from sea-going tugs With 500 cases of whisky aboard, the vessel went aground on the Long Island coast. Soon after 
to a converted Spanish battle-cruiser, the wreck occurred, a case of booze floated ashore. Throughout the night the stranded boat was a 
cry the eargoos of rum to New York, | Past of lnmran tv ree ose wns heme eng the rn, en. wha he coven fou 
and the New England coast. 
: The smuggling-vessels, it seems, 
leave the Bahama Islands with two sets of clearance papers. SS — as soon as the rumships are 
7 : lee unloaded o e Jersey coast. 
or mt ed Po nsw: date ron ing itt are he epg 
financiers have three days tosparein Nassau to negotiate for cargo, 
* marine shipping clerks. One set consigns the vessel to a port andthe whisky is waitingon thedocksfor the vessels as they arrive. 
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The bootleggers themselves take no chances. The smugglers, 
the men before the mast, are paid a bonus by their employers 
on every successful voyage, and the bootleggers reap the harvest. 

The bonus on most ships is $150 for a common sailor, and the 
amount graduates according to the importance of the smug- 
glers’ position aboard ship. 

A supereargo is employed by the smugglers to handle the 









Hundreds of cases of the holiday whisky which has been 
deluging New York for the past month contain the alloy of the 
smugglers, and thousands of Gothamites will doubtless smack 
thousands of lips after quaffing the doctored spirits, and mutter, 
“Fine stuff, all right, but it isn’t aged enough.” 


The vast fortunes which have been made during the past 
three years in the illicit booze traffic between the 





OFFICIALLY DEAD, BUT NOT BURIED. 
—Orr in the New York Daily News. 








Bahamas and the United States defy the statistician, 
Mr. Dolan claims, because the money is, in many 
instances, invested in foreign securities under 
dummy names, a precaution in general favor among 
the smugglers. The experience of a colored barber is 
thus related: 


A eolored barber who three years ago trod the 
streets of Nassau in semi-rags is now owner of a 
whisky fleet operating between Nassau and Florida 
and his wealth is computed in seven figures. 

The ex-barber declared to me he has made at 
least $3,000,000. He started with one small boat 
which he bought for $30 from a drunken sponger. 

He got his first whisky on credit. He sold out, 
bought a bigger boat and thereafter steadily in- 
creased his fleet until to-day he is rated among the 
most opulent and influential of Nassau smugglers. 


It has been estimated that $5,000,000 worth of 
liquor has been smuggled into New York and 
vicinity-to assure the city a gay holiday. 

The price of Nassau booze, Mr. Dolan shows, 








’ 


money and carry on the ‘“‘sale’’ when the rum-runner reaches 
her anchorage Outside ‘the three-mile limit. 

These’ men are’ usually of'a much higher type of intelligence 
than the smuggling sailors, and many are college graduates 
gone wrong. 

The bootleggers of New York are tipped off by the ship owners, 
who ride the trains, of the arrival of a new stock, and the super- 
eargo doles out the booze to his customers on the deck of the 
smuggling craft. 

Supereargoes work on a commission: basis and many of them 
make as high as $3,000 a trip, as their share in the plunder on 
the larger vessels is $1 a case. 


When the news penetrated the American underworld that 
Nassau, the Pearl of the North Atlantic, had been transformed 
with one stroke of the magic wand from a sleepy tropical town 
to a bustling smugglers’ nest, the call of easy money was heard 
and heeded by hundreds. And to the coming of the Americans 
Mr. Dolan attributes the decline in the quality of the smuggled 
whisky: 


And shortly following the influx of the American gentry of 
checkered vests and nimble wit, the British booze wholesalers, 
who had been sending small shipments of unadulterated, legiti- 
mate 110-proof whisky to the United States, learned the error 
of their ways. 

“Why ship uneut whisky to the small-time bootleggers when 
we can make three or four bottles from one, right here in Nassau, 
slap a British label and a forged internal revenue stamp on it 
and make about 300 per cent. more profit than we'd make if 
we played fair,” is the sentiment the Yankee adventurers 
imbued in the Nassau rum merchants. 

As a result of this new wrinkle in the trimming of crooks, 
which the Americans inaugurated in the little isle of tufted 
palms and beautiful sunsets, the rum merchants set to work to 
betray their friends, the bootleggers, and installed ‘breaking 
down” departments in their shops. 

In these annexes—usually dingy rooms in the rear of the whole- 
sale liquor stores—the rum-runners and the wholesalers break 
faith with the bootleggers. 

Here the rye whisky, which is shipped in barrels to Nassau 
from England, Seotland and from western distilleries in the 
United States, undergoes the strange transition which is usually 
noted with a sigh by the ‘“‘good stuff” connoisseur who pays 
from $8 to $15 per bottle in New York for the tampered liquor. 

Here the booze is broken down by the introduction of water 
and a tasteless chemical solution until four quarts of rye whisky 
grow where but one grew before. 

And here the rye is bottled, and the lying labels, proclaiming 
to the trusting rummies that the whisky is ‘‘pure and unadul- 
terated, soothing as mountain dew, guaranteed 110 proof,” 
ete., are pasted on the hooch. 


leaps 150 per cent. on the trip from the Bahamas 
to the Jersey and Massachusetts coasts, where it is bought up 
by local bootleggers: 

Seotch and Irish whiskies, which cost the smugglers from $22 


to $26 a case in Nassau, are sold here at the three-mile limit 
for from $50 to $75 a ease, the figure fluctuating according to the 
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amount of liquor already shipped and the immediate vigilance 
of the Prohibition authorities. 

Rye whisky brings from $18 to $24 in Nassau and is sold to 
the retail bootleggers at prices ranging from $40 to $60 a case. 
Gin is sold in Nassau at $12 and $14 a case and brings from $30 
to $50 a case at the bootleg auction outside the three-mile limit. 

Rum sells in Nassau for $8 a gallon, and champagne is quoted 
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CLEMENCEAU EATS SOUP FOR BREAKFAST ° 





Nineteen Hundred and Twenty Three 
Will be a glorious year for me. 

With lofty ambition 

And Campbell’s nutrition 


I'll make it one long jubilee! 








Yo ale lo YOsepy Ca COMPANY oe ¥ * : 


CAMDEN, W.J,, USA 








e a“ ‘oe 
Aiming high! 
Call on our famous chefs and our great kitchens to 
give you a “lift” every day. Let them help you in 


the coming year to make your home even brighter ‘ 
and better than it is. Every member of your family t 


will enjoy the delicious and nourishing Campbell's P 
Soups. And they save your time for other things. fi: 
Bs: 

Campbell’s Vegetable Soup * 

is a dish of real substantial food—thirty-two ingredients i 


blended with utmost skill. Baby limas, dainty peas, 
luscious tomatoes, sugary corn, white and sweet 


potatoes, tasty turnips, Chantenay carrots, snow-white 3 
celery, chopped cabbage, alphabet macaroni, fine i 
barley, French leeks, okra, and fresh parsley, with rich f 
beef broth to tempt the appetite. Aim high tonight! Me 


Serve this splendid soup! 


21 kinds 12 cents a can 
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at $60 a case. The price trebles on these commodities, and 
very little is shipped. These prices include the British revenue tax. 


It is only 180 miles as the carrier-pigeon flies from Nassau to 
the coast of Florida. But, exclaims Mr. Dolan, what a difference 
between the two; and he describes the conditions he found in 
Nassau: 

Just as the rum-selling liners are changing their standard from 
the Stars and Stripes to the flag of any other nation which does 
not believe in Prohibition, so every outlaw, every thief, every 
criminal who can get the price and can give the password of 
bootleggery to show he is “‘right”’ has acquired a voting residence 
in Nassau, beautiful queen city of the Bahamas. 

The town is overrun with them, and their drunken brawls make 
night hideous. 

The colored police make no effort to restrain these ruffians, and 
the local authorities feel too highly indebted to them financially 
to do aught but turn their eyes away when the rum-runners get 
too gay with their pistols, their knives and their blackjacks. 

The whole town talks, thinks and drinks booze. 

When Uncle Sam added Prohibition to the other seventeen 
constitutional amendments, the Government of the Bahamas, 
always behind in its fiscal affairs, owed the Imperial Government 
of Great Britain about $500,000. Now Great Britain owes the 
Bahamas more than $5,000,000 and the old loan has been paid off. 
How? By taxing the rum-runners’ cargoes. 

The business of transporting liquor from the Bahama Islands 
to the high seas, a destination for which the rum-boats are allowed 
to clear, owing to a peculiar kink in Bahama maritime law, is 
perfectly legitimate. 

_ ‘The smugglers violate no Bahama law by purchasing millions 

of dollars’ worth of liquor in the colony each year, and, as far as 
the local Government of the Bahamas is concerned, the destina- 
tion of liquor which leaves the islands is the joint affair of the 
United States Government and the rum-runners. 


Many forms of outlawry bob up among the bootleggers and 
the rum-smugglers, and Mr. Dolan tells of a hold-up off the 
Massachusetts coast of a two-masted schooner: 


According to a sailor on the schooner, whose life would in all 
probability be forfeited if his name appeared in connection with 
this article, the schooner was going outside Gloucester harbor one 
night about three months ago when a small motor-boat drew 
alongside and three men stept aboard. 

The visitors said they were Boston bootleggers, and started 
negotiations for the purchase of 150 cases of whisky. 

The leader of the trio entered the eaptain’s stateroom, which is 
used as an office by the skipper and the supereargo, and, drawing 
a revolver, commanded the master to issue orders for the transfer 
of the booze. 

The captain called to the men on deck to release the liquor, and 
the pirates vanished in the blackness. 


Mr. Dolan tells of a detective-sergeant named Lancaster, who 
eame to Nassau from Miami, Florida. The detective lasted 
about fifteen minutes. 


Lancaster, who had been active in suppressing bootlegging in 
and around Miami, arrived in Nassau on the trail of a bandit 
who had held up and robbed a wealthy Florida planter in 
Miami early in September. 

The detective walked three blocks on Bay Street, the main 
thoroughfare, when he was recognized by a Florida bootlegger 
who shouted the information to a crowd of smugglers. 

About five minutes later Lancaster was tossed onto the deck of 
the Yankton, the ship on which he had traveled to Nassau, insen- 
sible. He sailed next dayfor Miami. And his prospective prisoner, 
whose current name is Nelson, is now a well-known smuggler. 


But Mr. Dolan was not allowed to continue long his investiga- 
tions. Tho he drest as did the smugglers, and he associated with 
the bootleggers, his activities and his search for information in a 
few days placed upon him the stamp of ‘‘ queer,”’ and as he sought 
to get employment on an outgoing, rum-laden vessel, he was 
called to account. He knew of the experiences of other news- 
papermen and detectives who had been slugged and even thrown 
unconscious on the decks of departing passenger-ships. Graphi- 
eally he describes his orders to get out of Nassau: 


The king of the gangsters—a rawboned, six-foot giant who towers 
over his cronies both mentally and physically like a gladiator in a 
band of pygmies—is known by the picturesque title of ‘‘ Big Red.”’ 

He it is who sits in judgment on the conduct of any chance 
visitors who-wander into the Lucerne Hotel, and his word is the 
law of his lawless followers. 





And when it is decidcd that 2 man is beyond the pale of the 
smugglers, that he is garnering information for future reference, 
“Big Red” swings into action and orders the culprit from the 
island. 

In the latest case before ‘‘Big Red’s’’ tribunal the writer was 
the defendant. 

I had been ten days in Nassau on a mission for The News 
before the smugglers’ suspicion ripened into open hostility. 

The dénouement was staged at the bar of the Hotel Lucerne, 
where a bevy of rum-runners, fresh from a northern voyage, sat 
in their steaming cold-weather clothing, drinking the health of 
Lady Prohibition, from whom all blessings flow. 

“Big Red” played his trump, a card that has driven out of 
Nassau another newspaperman, an aviator and two detectives 
within the past year, as soon as I appeared on the scene. 

“*Come here, sailor—I hear you want a job,” he called, as I 
passed his table. 

I had an idea he suspected me of being a reporter, and was half 
prepared for what followed. 

Without giving me a chance to consider my answers, he 
launched a flood of questions on ships and places sailors visit, and 
wound up by denouncing me as a spotter. 

Then ‘“‘Red” arose and the rum-runners stopt drinking as he 
ealled me over to a corner, where, half drawing a pistol from his 
left hip-pocket, he waved his right hand on high and said: “I 
represent one of the biggest bootleg rings in the city of New 
York, and we don’t care any more for a life than that’’—he 
snapt his fingers. 

“I don’t care who you are, you had better get out of town on 
the next boat. If you haven’t got the fare, we’ll pay it. And if 
you don’t, you'll get bumped off, see?”’ 

I saw, and I left the hotel, and after a conference with the 
American Consul, who told me I would be in grave danger if I 
insisted on remaining, I departed from Nassau two days later. 


And the Miquelon Islands, just off the Newfoundland coast, 
have built a liquor traffic that is now second only to the Bahamas. 
St. Pierre is the chief shipping point from the Miquelons, 
and this town has grown in the past three years from a small 
fishing-harbor to a commercial center. There is no concealment 
of rum traffic there; for St. Pierre is under the flag of France, 
and French merchants have yet the legal right to buy liquor of 
whom they choose and sell it to whom they can in return for 
coin of the Republic, which has not depreciated. It is said that 
even the dry-goods merchants of St. Pierre carry stocks of liquor. 

There is but little difference in the methods of the smugglers 
who use St. Pierre and those of Nassau, except that the rum that 
eomes down from the north is usually hid away in fishing- 
schooners under a cargo of fish. The Christian Science Monitor 
sent an investigator to St. Pierre who finds that the French Gov- 
ernment collects $3 a ease on all liquor brought to the islands, and 
the following prices prevail at St. Pierre: $23 a case for Haig & 
Haig, $21 for “Johnny Walker,’’ $24 for Dewar’s Special, $24 
for Black & White, $24 for White Horse, with from $23 to $27 
for champagnes, and $21 for brandy. But when this is sold “‘ over 
the rail’’ just outside the three-mile-limit of the United States 
the price advances to $45 a case, and upward. And the writer 
in The Monitor continues: 


While the $23 case-goods advance to $45 ‘‘over the rail,’ in 
the bootlegger’s hands they advance still more rapidly in terms 
of dollars, for the bootlegger “‘splits his case of Scotch into 24 
bottles by simply adding water and alcohol so that the per- 
centage of spirits and the taste remains the same in 24 quarts 
which have grown from 12. The bootlegger makes use of old 
bottles which contained Seotch before, and the venerable and 
battered label grows better seemingly with age and servitude. 
And these ‘‘split’’ goods sell at from $80 a ease upward. 

To the exclusive clubs of those who ean afford the prices, the 
bootlegger sells his smuggled Scotch at $110 a case, and in such 
instances the purchaser oftentimes gets exactly what he pays for. 
The steward of the club comes in for his share in the business by 
charging the bootlegger 50 cents a bottle for the ‘‘empties,” 
corks and labeled caps, which he had steamed off carefully before 
the bottle was set on the clubman’s table. 


Across the Canadian and Mexican borders liquor is smuggled 
daily, and many are the ingenious plans of concealment, from 
hiding the liquor in the tires and gasoline tanks of automobiles 
to bringing it across the border high up in the heavens in ait- 
planes. But the ‘‘big business” in the liquor smuggling is done 
along the Atlantic coast. 
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Did Closed Cars 
Cost Too Much? 


Thousands thought so. And prior to the 
Coach, they stuck to open cars. 


That simply meant they wanted to put 
their investment in chassis quality and 
dependability, rather than accept lesser 
mechanical value in a closed car. 


Yet closed car advantages are too obvious 
to need comment. Everyone wants them 
provided they do not sacrifice chassis value 


So a Great Welcome 
Awaited the Coach 


Essex invented the Coach to meet this plain 
demand of thousands. It gives every 
essential comfort of the costliest closed cars. 
It is solid, quiet, durable and attractive in 
‘looks. Yet of course its greatest value is in 
the famous Essex chassis which world ex- 


Touring - - - *1045 Cabriolet 


perts have called the finest of its size built. 
It fully has confirmed that verdict by 
official proof. 


Insist on 
Lasting Value 


Open car cost shows the mechanical value 
you get in any closed car. And the differ- 
ence shows what the closed body costs. 
So consider well the two types of closed cars 
that sell around $1300. 


The Essex Coach at $1145 gives all practical 
closed car advantages on a chassis that costs 
$1045 in the open model. 


In no car can you get more than you pay 
for. It is for you to decide whether your 
money shall go for a costly body or for real 
automobile performance and lasting quality. 


- = 1145 Coach - - - *1145 


Freight and Tax Extra 


ESSEX MOTORS - DETROIT, MICHIGAN 








ESSEX Coach *1145 


Freight and Tax Extra 
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TIM HEALY AND HIS READY TONGUE 


SHARP TONGUE and a ready Irish wit won many 

a debate for “‘ Little Tim” Healy, the newly appointed 

and first Governor-General of the Irish Free State. - Once 

in Parliament while fighting for the rights of the Irish tenants 
under the Irish Land Bill, he was flaying an English Conservative 
member who was a landlord in Tipperary—fiaying him for 
injustice to his tenants. The smarting and indignant gentleman 
answered him. “If I am so vile a landlord as you make me out 
to be, why did not some of your fellow countrymen, who were 
never noted for their tender 


powers, and he came to the conclusion that he would be a handy 
man to have along with him in his parliamentary filibustering 
expeditions. 

When Parnell came to America to appeal for aid he took Healy 
along with him as his secretary, and put him in training for 
a@ parliamentary job. On his return to Westminster he had 
Healy nominated and elected to represent Wexford borough 
in Parliament. Healy quickly jumped into the limelight dur- 
ing the prolonged debates on Gladstone’s land act. He had 
given intensive study to the measure, which was a very 
formidable and complex document, filling a whole volume, 

and he became an authority 





consideration for a landlord’s 
life, shoot me?”” Healy looked 
ealmly at him for a moment, 
then said: “It’s the old story 
—what was everybody’s busi- 
ness, was nobody’s business.” 

Again he was in debate with 
an old Tory, who in backing 
away from Healy’s invectives, 
flopped back in his seat, un- 
fortunately squashing beyond 
eure his silk hat. Healy 
turned: ‘‘Mr. Speaker, allow 
me to congratulate the hon- 
orable member, who has just 
sat down, upon the fact that 
when he sat upon his own hat 
his own head didn’t happen to 
be in it.” 

In the Kansas City Star 
a reviewer of his stormy career 
says: 

If his sixty-seven years 
have not tamed the heyday 
in his blood, if there is any- 
thing in him of the Tim Healy 
of the Parnell and Dillon days, 
he can be counted on to con- 
tribute something of gaiety 
and spice to the affairs of the 


new nation, and something of 
administrative ability, as well, 








IRELAND'S “WITTY, SARCASTIC WHIP.” 


Timothy Healy, for many years the chief lieutenant of Parnell, 
has been appointed by the British Government the first Governor- 
General of the Irish Free State. 


on the intricate provisions of 
the bill. He proved his fight- 
ing qualities during the stormy 
scenes that attended the pas- 
sage of Gladstone’s Coercion 
Act,and becamea storm center 
on the Irish side—a red flag 
that could always be counted 
on to stir the rage of the op- 
position to fever heat. He 
was all the more infuriating 
because of his mastery of 
parliamentary tactics, and be- 
eause he always maintained 
his own coolness and self- 
possession while he made the 
ministerial rariks writhe under 
the hot-shot of his sarcasm 
and invective. 


In an appreciative review in 
the New York Herald, Mr. 
Seumas MacManus gives this 
picture of the life of the new 
Governor-General: 


As a young man in the orig- 
inal band of Parnell’s Home 
Rulers, the brainy, brilliant 
and witty Tim, whose tongue 
was a silverrasp, and pen a sur- 
geon’s scalpel, electrified his 
fellow members, dazzled Ireland 
and terrified England. Parnell 
saw in the scintillating young 
politician his most brilliant 
satellite; Ireland saw in him a 
future leader; and the English 
saw in him one of the most 








for he has been through all the , 
degrees of Irish politics and 

is a past master of the game. ‘‘Tiger Tim” was the name that 
was fixt on him at Westminster in the home-rule days. He was 
an insurgent of the insurgents. He knew all the ins and outs of 
parliamentary tactics, but his penchant for raising a disturbance 
at the most unexpected times kept his colleagues always on the 
ragged edge of apprehension. It used to be said that there was 
an Irish parliamentary party and also a Healy party, and that 
Healy was a member of the one and all of the other. It wasn’t 
only Gladstone’s Liberals that viewed Healy with alarm—the 
members of his own party always kept an anxious eye at critical 
moments on the Healy corner, and he was never known to dis- 
appoint them when they expected a disturbance. He was finally 
read out of his own party with bell, book and candle, but 
promptly came to the front again with a party of his own and 
was one of the chief organizers of the last tragic fight on Parnell 
that wrecked the political fortunes of his former chief and with 
him the fight for home rule. 


It was Parnell who “‘discovered’’ Healy. Born in Bantry, 
Cork, he went to England at an early age and settled at New- 
eastle. The story in The Star continues: 


Here he soon began to attract notice in the local debating 
societies in which he took a conspicuous part. Argumentative, 
combative, witty, a master of invective and sarcasm, and always 
spoiling for a good fight, he had all the makings of a good fighting 
man in the Irish cause, and it wasn’t long before Parnell began 
to take notice of him. Late in the ’70s, when Parnell began his 
famous home-rule movement, he attended some meetings at 
Neweastle at which Healy spoke, and Parnell was struck with 
Healy’s ‘‘virile and virulent” debating and argumentative 


dangerous Irish bulls that the 
devil ever turned loose in their parliamentary china shop. And, 
starting out with two of the greatest advantages that a young 
Irishman could then possess, namely, the worship of the Irish race 
and the hatred of the English, Tim Healy, after successfully smash- 
ing all the traditions of the British Parliament and becoming the 
fashionable bogie man wherewith British matrons frightened 
their babies, fought every Jeader who tried to lead him, chased 
away every follower who tried to follow him, resolved himself 
into a guerrilla army. 

Tim remained a free lance in the House of Commons for some 
time, tilting at pleasure against Conservatives, Liberals, Red- 
mondites—and ever the fear and the delight of the House. The 
terrace and smoking-room quickly emptied, and the House as 
quickly filled, was crammed and jammed whenever the word 
flew round, ‘‘Healy’s up!”” He fascinated his victims just as 
the snake is said to do. Men listened to him with a fearful de- 
light—no one knowing where the lightning was next going to 
strike. He distributed his dagger-thrusts with nonchalant 
impartiality—and in his later parliamentary years, his 
one rule of debate seemed to be, “Wherever you see a head, 
hit it.” 

When the final break came with Parnell, after the O’Shea 
divorcee suit, Healy it was who led the country and smashed 
his former leader. Tim’s superlatively abusive tongue was 
now used to good purpose. He covered the Parnellites with 
ridicule by giving to the country such sublime phrases as 
“Parnell has flung to the breeze his standard—the petticoat 
of Kitty O’Shea.”’ 


Healy was a member of the British Parliament from 1880 
to 1918, and when the Irish question was not uppermost im 
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the debate he amused himself with interpolations to his hered- 
itary enemy, the British leaders— 


A favorite diversion of his in the House was to ask apparently 
innocent questions, which seemed superficially foolish, but were 
full of ‘“‘miching mallecho.” For instance, once during a debate 
on the South African budget during the Boer War, he arose 
and solemnly asked the ministerial bench ‘“‘how many asses they 
proposed to send to South Africa.” A certain bill for the relief 
of his ‘‘most distressful isle” he characterized as ‘‘the offspring 
of a headache at the Irish office.” When Sir Henry Campbell 
Bannerman was appointed as Chief Secretary for Ireland he 
referred to it as ‘“‘an attempt to govern Ireland with Scotch 
jokes.” Another proposal of the Government he described as 
“like feeding a dog with a bit of his own tail.” 

He finally quitted Parliament and resumed his practise of the 
law—the most brilliant pleader and most terrifying cross-exam- 
iner in Ireland. 

At a time when Tim was trying to drive the Irish Parliamen- 
tary Army in a direction opposite to that in which its leaders 
wanted to lead it, and things were consequently going badly for 
the cause, Tim’s namesake and fellow wit, Father Healy of Bray, 
being asked by an American visitor who was speculating upon the 
personnel of a future Irish Cabinet: ‘‘What will Mr. Timothy 
Healy be when Ireland gets home rule?” replied: ‘“‘Troth, I’m 
thinking he’ll be a very ould man.” If he had replied: ‘‘ He'll be 
a Governor-General of an Irish Free State, the joke would have 
created even more uproarious laughter. Fantastic fact has again 
outstript prosy imagination. 

In the opinion of the New York Sun “the appointment seems 
a good one all round. Not even the wildest Sinn Feiner has any 
reason to doubt ‘Tim’s’ loyalty to the cause of Ireland.” 





“MA JUNG,” GAME OF CHINESE MANDA- 
RINS, DISPLACING BRIDGE AND POKER 


hd A JUNG,” the gambling game for centuries of 
M the Chinese Mandarins, has invaded America. It 
eame by the way of Europe where it is nowa fad. It 
is one of the oldest games known, having been played in China 
for 3,000 years, but only by the upper classes until the establish- 
ment of the Chinese Republic. Before that, the Chinese say, 
eoolies who dared to play ‘“‘Ma Jung” were beheaded—it was 
a game only for aristocrats; the coolies were supposed to be 
satisfied with ‘‘fan-tan,’’ the recognized game of the Chinese 
masses. One can win or lose a fortune in a night at “‘Ma Jung,” 
but the game may be regulated by the value placed upon the 
“points.”” It may also be played without the gambling accom- 
paniment. 

In New York and throughout the cities of the East ‘‘ the latest 
society fad is to give a Ma Jung party and have in attendance a 
native Chinese in flowing silk robes who acts as a sort of major- 
domo of the play at the various gaming-tables and settles the 
knotty points as they may arise in the course of the evening.” 
In many homes it is displacing bridge and poker. 

The component parts of a Ma Jung set, we are told by Ray- 
mond G. Carroll in the Philadelphia Ledger, are: 


One hundred and forty-eight pieces, shaped like dominoes, 
which we call ‘tiles,’ made of bone or ivory and backed with 
bamboo, engraved in color on the face, and really pretty; (b) the 
chips provided for scoring, long strips of bone or ivory; (ec) four 
little dice, each player throwing two at a time and progressing 
according to the numbers upturned; and (d) four position indica- 
tors, being markers to show the position of the players as the 
game advances. The whole comes from China in a small rectangu- 
lar box, on one side of which are cabalistical Chinese characters 
in brass, which add to the mystic charm of the game. 

I went into a well-known sporting-goods house; and with 
amazement watched the line-up of well-drest persons who were 
buying Ma Jung sets. The ivory sets cost about $400, but the 
bone ones are sold as low as $12. In response to a request fora 
set inlaid with gold and mother-of-pearl, the department head 
said: ‘‘The last set we had sold last week for $2,500. We have 
some more of the expensive kind, which are to be released this 
week from the San Francisco custom house and sent to New York 
by fast express.” But the Chinese coolies, who were not allowed 
to play the game, are the makers of the Ma Jung sets. Working 
for an entire week, it takes in China an entire family of four or 
five members to get one ordinary set ready for market. 





The way to play the game, which is a combination of a form of 
dominoes and dice, is thus described by Mr. Carroll: 


It is popular to provide each player with counters totaling 1,000 
points, making the limit score in any one hand 300. 

Each hand is played as an individual, without partnership, 
and that feature commends itself to the student who in other 
games is familiar with the disadvantages developed by the weak- 
ness of a poor partner. One studies the unfolding of Ma Jung, 
one detects Eastern cunning to whet the skill, first the building 
of the “wall,” undoubtedly meaning the great wall of China, 
one of the seven wonders of the world; next to draw to determine 
which side of the ‘‘wall’’ is to be broken. 

The terms employed in the game are flavored of the Orient: 
those titles called ‘‘the winds” (east, west, north, and south), 
then those called the green, red, and white dragons (the white 
dragons are blank tiles, because the Chinese say that dragons 
ean not be seen) and the seasons. You also have suites in the tiles 
called the ‘‘bamboos,”’ the ‘“‘dots’’ and the ‘‘characters.” Or 
take the counting-chips, which are known as “‘heaven” and 
“‘earth,” ‘“‘men” and “‘women,” ‘‘women” being the lowest in 
value, altho there is already an agitation started here to change 
that, and “‘heaven” naturally is the highest. ‘‘Chow” and 
**pung”’ are terms which called out mean to capture from the 
enemy. Because of this environment of the Orient that comes 
with the game it can be played without betting, either “en 
famille”’ or ‘‘for matches.” 

Only 144 tiles can be used in the game; the remaining four are 
“blanks” to replace tiles that may be lost. Each game is played 
by four players acting individually. Tiles are placed face down 
on the table, shuffled thoroughly and each player builds on his 
or her side a wall, eighteen tiles in length and two high; then all 
the players push their respective sections of the wall to the center 
of the table, making a hollow square which represents a Chinese 
city wall. Then comes the throwing of two dice—if the total of 
a throw is 2, 6, or 10, the south wall will be opened; if 3, 7, or 11, 
the west wall will be opened; if 4, 8, or 12, the north wall will be 
opened, and if 5 or 9, the east wall will be opened. 

After the place of the opening in the wall has been determined, 
and the top and bottom tiles have been placed on the wall to the 
right, next the players in turn take two top and two bottom 
tiles until they have twelve tiles each, after which in turn each 
takes one tile twice until they have fourteen tiles in hand. The 
players keep their hands concealed from each other, as in domi- 
noes. Drawing and discarding of tiles from then on is the game. 
The object of eacn player is to complete four suites of three tiles 
each, and one pair. 

There are many important winning hands, designated by the 
Chinese under allegorical terms. For instance, imagine an Ameri- 
ean drawing-room filled with bejeweled women and correctly 
drest men and the Ma Jung scorer marking down with flourish 
the winners and their hands, the latter recorded under such fanci- 
ful titles as “‘getting a moon from the bottom of the sea,” 
“thirteen unique wonders,” ‘‘three great scholars,” ‘‘ heaven's 
cross,” “‘earth’s grace,” “buried treasure,” ‘‘getting a flower in 
unseasonable time” or “‘ blessings hovering over the door.” 


In China the game also is known as Mah Diao, Ma Chuck, 
Pe Ling, Pung Chow, according to the section of the country 
where it is played. MaJung in English means “sparrow,” and 
the game is now sometimes called that in England and in this 
country. 





A Bad Bunch.—First CritizeEn—“We certainly have the 
rottenest set of bankers in the land in our town. They ruined 
good plow-hands and trap-drummers when they became bankers.” 

Seconp Citizen.—‘‘You can’t get an argument out of me 
on that. They wouldn’t let me have a cent, either.”—The 
Arkansas Banker. 





Something Else Again 
It’s tough to miss a train— 
As you may often do, 
But it is luck, you bet, 
When the same train misses you. 
—Cincinnati Enquirer. 





All Out.—SHorwaLKER—‘‘She complains that you didn’t show 
her common civility.” a 

Sxop Grri—“‘I showed her everything in my department, sir. 
—Arkansas Utility News. 





More Healthy if Wealthy.—More and more we are convinced 
that it is very poor judgment for any poor man or woman to 
commit murder.— New York Evening Mail. 
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crops 





It happens every year, in every section 
of the country. . . . Two farmers plant 
crops on adjoining land. The character 
of the soil is the same. The farmers 
plow, harrow and seed with the same 
care and skill. They cultivate the grow- 
ing crops with equal devotion and they 
share alike the fortunes of sun and rain. 
Yet one farmer harvests a rich crop; the 
other a poor one. One farmer takes 
from his corn field eighty bushels to the 
acre; the other a bare twenty. 


And why? Because one farmer realizes 
that the surest way to grow bigger crops 
is to increase the fertility of the soil. By 
bringing to the soil the vital ingredients 
of growth, and by increasing and main- 
taining them, he stimulates yield. 


The other farmer, through mistaken 
theory or short-sighted economy, depends 
upon tillage alone. He has failed to 
learn that money spent to fertilize his 


New York Boston 








soil multiplies itself at the harvest. 


It happens in business, as well as in 
farming. . . . Two manufacturers with 
similar products are selling to the same 
market. Their products are of equal 
excellence. Both manufacturers are men 
of ability; and both maintain able selling 
organizations. 

Yet one is a leader; the other trails. 

And why? Because one realizes that 
the surest way to grow bigger sales is to 
increase the fertility of his market. He 
has learned that the vital ingredients of 
growth are public knowledge of his prod- 
uct and public desire for it. By implant- 
ing these ingredients, by increasing and 
maintaining them, he stimulates a growth 
at which men marvel. 

The other manufacturer has failed to 
learn one lesson: That money spent to 
fertilize his market multiplies itself in 
the yield. 
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All Things In Your 


Favor 


In Caldwell First 
Mortgage Bonds, is- 
sued against income- 
earning buildings in 
the South’s leadi 
cities, you are favo 
by complete security 
in property value; by 
substantial earnings in 
excess of interest 
needs; by a wide 
choice of maturities— 
all of which are primary essentials in 
conservative investment—and a yield 
of 7%. 


Maturities: 2 years and upward 
Denominations: $100, $500, $1000 
Write for booklet, ‘“The South’s 

Answer”’ 


CALDWELL & CO. 
Specialists in’ = and First 
Southern Municipals €_) Mortgage Bonds 
605 Union St.. Nashville-Tenn. 
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% are ht by Savings Banks, In- 
surance Co’s., Estates; semi-annual interest 
copied, and remitted without charge. Mul- 
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STATE BANK, Mortgage DALLAS, TEX. 
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N TORS Who desire to secure 

write for our guide k “HOW 
TO GET YOUR PATENT.” Send model or sketch and 
description of your i i and we will give opinion of 





its patentable nature 
RANDOLPH 


& Co., Dept. 171, Washineton, D. C. 


LadiesKeep Your Skin 
Clear, Sweet, Healthy 
With Cuticura Soap 
and Cuticura Talcum 


1923 — 
Whats Coming? 


break? Bonds—up or down? How about 
money rates and general business? 


Babson's 


REPORTS 














18,000 Babson clients have just received a 
“The Outlook for 1923” which 
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HOW GENERAL LORD 


HAT General Dawes started so explo- 

sively, General Lord, as Director of 
the Budget Bureau, has carried on success- 
fully enough to win general approval of the 
Bureau’s second-year accomplishments. In 
one of his: dispatches to the New York 
Evening Post Mr. H. P. Stokes outlines 
briefly the process by which General Lord 
tries to ‘‘strike a judicious balance between 
income and outgo.”” It appears that when 
the Department heads put in their esti- 
mates last summer they called for $200,- 
000,000 more than the available revenue. 
This, it may be remembered, brought some 
sulfurous language from General Lord’s 
predecessor, General Dawes. But the Di- 
rector of the Budget went to work, with 
President Harding’s approval, and cut the 
estimates back. There was anger in many 
government offices, but President Harding 
feels that the departmental supplies have 
not been cut low enough in any case to 
hinder necessary work. General Lord’s 
method, writes Mr. Stokes, looked rather 
arbitrary ‘‘at first blush.” But General 
Lord did not simply cut off that $200,000,- 
000 and just pro-rate it out among the 
Departments. This would not do, because 
it would mean that hereafter Department 
heads would increase their original esti- 
mates by about what they thought the 
Budget Director would knock off, and so 
get all they really wanted, after all. But 
General Lord was wiser, we read: 


He took the preliminary estimates and 
went over each one of them painstakingly, 
striking out what appeared to him less 
pressing expenditures, till he got all -the 
departmental estimates down to a point 
where they added up to a total not exceed- 
ing the three billion two hundred million 
limit set by President Harding. Then, not 
telling the Departments just how he 
reached his conclusions, he notified each of 
them of the figure which he regarded as the 
limit. He told them they must somehow 
try to live within thet limit, and he in- 
structed them to revise their estimates 
accordingly. This was not quite pro- 
rating, but it was drastic and it was arbi- 
trary and it was unscientific—had he 
stopt there. 

But he did not stop there. First, he 
indicated the total only and let each De- 
partment make such adjustments within 
that total as it saw fit in revising its esti- 
mates. Second, he permitted each Depart- 
ment to put in a supplemental list of items 
over and above the revised estimates which 
the Department chief considered essential. 
Then with the preliminary estimates, the 
revised estimates, the supplemental lists, 
and tables of former appropriations all 
before him, General Lord held hearings on 
the revised estimates and listened to each 
Department chief plead his case. As a 
result of these hearings, adjustments in the 
revised estimates were made wherever 
necessary. 

The final estimates that went to Congress 














DID THE BUDGETING 


included those adjustments. Some of the 
Departments which were particularly ag- 
grieved over tha tentative revision of their 
estimates found that when the final figures 
went in they had been generously treated. 

What General Lord did was really a very 
clever move. Had the theoretical proce- 
dure been followed to the limit, all the 
Departments would have come up before 
him with their estimates, and it would have 
been up to him to make such detailed cuts 
all along the line as were necessary. He 
reversed that process, and by making the 
drastic cuts involved in his tentative re- 
vision, put the burden of proof on the 
Department chiefs to come before him and 
prove the necessity for appropriations over 
and above those tentative figures. 

Of course that does not mean to say that 
his assistants were not constantly in close 
touch with the schedules of estimates in 
the different Departments. They were. 
But the Department has not been organ- 
ized long enough yet for the personnel of 
the Budget Bureau to have that complete 
knowledge of every function of the Gov- 
ernment which would be necessary for it 
to act affirmatively in the case of every 
single debatable expenditure. As the years 
go by, it is General Lord’s hope that the 
representatives of the Budget Bureau will 
come to know more about the different 
Departments than the Department chiefs 
themselves. Then, perhaps, the Director of 
the Budget will not have to resort to the 
expedient which he resorted to in this case. 





NO CAPITAL LEVY FOR SWITZERLAND 


UCH a representative of American 
business as the New York Journal of 
Commerce undertakes to congratulate the 
Swiss for turning down the capital levy 
idea in the recent referendum. The plan, 
Wwe are reminded, was to make a levy upon 
the holders even of moderate wealth. The 
proposal ‘‘caused a near panic,” as The 
Journal of Commerce puts it. ‘‘ Literally 
billions worth of eapital were exported 
from the country and the whole mechanism 
of the country was disarranged.” During 
the campaign there was a printers’ strike 
which stopt most of the newspapers and 
there was ‘‘the threat of a ‘general strike’ 
in case the measure was defeated.”” But 
the measure was defeated most decisively, 
the vote being reported as 704,785 against, 
to 101,057 in favor of the levy. In other 
words, as the conservative New York 
paper sees it, ‘Switzerland is about six- 
sevenths respectable from both the eco- 
nomic and intellectual as well as the morai 
standpoints.”” We read further: 

This decisive vote need not be any sur- 
prize to those familiar with the sound, com- 
mon sense and industrious type of the Swiss 
population. It should be remembered that 
the country is predominantly agricultural 
in character, there being estimated to be 
nearly 300,000 small peasant land-holdings 
upon which about two million, or over half, 
of the total population is dependent. 
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these country people and the city popula- 
tions went heavily against the capital levy. 
In fact, the voters in general were well 
aware of their personal stake in the country 
and its prosperity. 





OUR MOST HIGHLY INSURED 


HE newspaper notices of the death of 

John Wanamaker almost invariably 
ealled attention to the fact that he was one 
of the most highly insured men of his time. 
He does come pretty near the head in a com- 
pilation made by the New York World, 
which reveals the fact that fifty-six men and 
two women in this country carry life insur- 
ance of $1,000,000 or more, and that their 
policies total $88,485,000. As The Wall 
Street Journal summarizes the World article 
which appeared just before the death of 
John Wanamaker: 


Adolph Zukor heads list with $5,000,000, 
followed by Rodman Wanamaker with 
$4,500,000, and Pierre du Pont with $4,000,- 
000. James C. Penney, John Wanamaker, 
and Perey A. Rockefeller each carry $3,- 
000,000. List includes J. P. Morgan, B. E. 
Bensinger, Chicago, and Henry D. Davi- 
son, Chicago, $2,500,000 each; William R. 
Coe, Arthur Letts, Los Angeles, and Julius 
Rosenwald, Chicago, $2,000,000 each; John 
N. Willys and Louis F. Swift, Chicago, 
$1,800,000 each; George L. Storm, $1,200,- 
000; Frank A. Vanderlip, $1,130,000; 
Joseph P. Day, $1,105,000; Nicholas F. 
Brady, Douglas Fairbanks, Mary Pickford, 
Charles Chaplin, William Wrigley, and 
Harvey S. Firestone $1,000,000 each. 





COPYING OUR RESERVE BANK SYSTEM 
RESERVE bank system is_ being 
planned for Cuba which “offers a 

striking similarity to the reserve banking 

law of the United States, in all save the 
one particular that it has but a single head 
office whereas ours has twelve,”’ says the 

New York Journal of Commerce, sum- 

marizing a long letter from Havana to 

The Christian Science Monitor (Boston). 

Former Governor Harding of our Reserve 

Board is now acting as financial adviser in 

Cuba, and The Journal of Commerce feels 

that he must have thorough faith in the 

working of the machinery of our system to 
apply its principles in Cuba. Remarks the 
editor of the New York paper: 


Copies of the Reserve system are now to 
be found in such countries as South Africa 
and various others. Copies of it—more or 
less authentic—are in process of prepara- 
tion elsewhere. Cuba is the latest country 
to join in adopting its general ideas. Why 
do not these countries accept the Aldrich 
or Monetary Commission plan instead? 
That wouid seem to be the natural thing 
io do, if, as so often asserted, the machinery 
of our Reserve system has been tried and 
found wanting. 

A good many of our financiers and bank- 
ets have evidently revised their views of a 
decade ago regarding the practicability of 
the Federal Reserve system. ‘‘By their 
fruits ye shall know them.’”’ Perhaps other 
countries will get reserve systems into full 
working order at about the same time that 
the Administration and the farm bloc 
puts an end to ours in this country. 
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The coal-carrying capacity of the Railroads 
depends not only on car supply, but efficient 
use af available rolling stock. Elimination of 
one idle hour each day in the use of freight cars 
would increase the carrying capacity of the 
Roads by the equivalent of more than 100,000 
cars. By special arrangements for prompt load- 
ings, The Consolidation Coal Company is mak- 
ing utmost use of the cars available at its mines. 


Even more important is the fact that the 
Consolidation standard of shipping only clean 
bituminous coal of highest power content is 
being constantly maintained. 


With the Railroads striving courageously to 
rise to the needs of a difficult situation, sup- 
ported by efficient co-operation on the part of 
mine operators and consumers, public interests 
will be served to the fullest measure possible. 


THE CONSOLIDATION 


COAL COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 
Munson Building - New York City 


UNION TRUST BLDG., Washington, DC. 
FISHER BLDG., Chicago, Illinois. 
UNION CENTRAL BLDG. Cincinnoti.Ohio. 
FIRST NATL BANK BLDG. Roanoke, Va. 
KIRBY BLDSG.., Cleveland, Ohio. 


FIRST NATL BANK BLDG, Detroit, Mich. 
137 MARKET STREET, Portsmouth. N.H. 
CONTINENTAL BLDG. Baltimore. Md. 
STATE MUTUAL BLDG. Boston. Mass 
LAND TITLE BLDG. Philadelphia, Pa. 

NORTH WESTERN FUEL CO.. MERCHANTS NATL BANK BLDG. St Poul Minn 
Sales Agents EMPIRE COAL COMPANY LTD, SHAUGHNESSY BLDG. Montréal, Quebec. 

ge MILWAUKEE WESTERN FUEL COMPANY, Mi/waukee, Wis 
F. HURLBUT COMPANY. Green Boy. Wis. 
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A little-known cause 


of Baldness 


A very common cause of baldness is the 
thoughtless practice of daily soaking the 
hair with water. This fact is not gener- 
ally known, but is one which doctors 
recognize. 

Water applied to the scalp and undried, 
is apt to combine with the scalp’s natu- 
ral oil and form a paste which clogs the 
follicles and prevents their natural activity. 

If your hair is unruly through lack of 
natural oil, we recommend the occasional 
application of a few drops of fresh Sweet 
Almond Oil. 

Packer’sTar Soap,throughitshealth 
giving pine-tar, used systematically for 
the shampoo, frees the pores of all clog- 
ging material and stimulates the scalp to 
produce its normal supply of natural oil 
and encourages the growth of healthy 
attractive hair. 


THE PACKER MANUFACTURING COMPANY, INC. 


Dept. 84-L, 120 West 32nd St., New York City 


Canadian Distributers : Lymans, Limited, Montreal 
The Lyman Bros. & Co., Ltd., Toronto 


Shampoo with 


PACKER'S , 


Special Sample Offer: 


Send 25c for all Three samples or 
10c for any One of them 


A generous sample of these three for 25c: Packer's 
Tar Soap, Packer's Shampoo, Packer's Charm 
(which quickly relieves chaped hands and lips and 

F rough conditions of the skin). 10c for any 
one sampie. At any time we will gladly send free 
a copy of our Manual, “How to Care for the Hair 
and Scaip.”” 
















CURRENT EVENTS 














FOREIGN 


December 13.—Marquis Curzon, head of 
the British delegation at the Near East 
Conference at Lausanne, threatens that 
the Allies will quit the conference if the 
Angora Government does not offer 
satisfactory guaranties for the safety of 
the Christians remaining under Otto- 
man sovereignty. 


December 14.—Turkey agrees to become 
the fifty-third member of the League of 
Nations on the conclusion of the Near 
East peace, and to accept protection by 
the League of Nations of religious minori- 
ties within her borders. 


Premier Bonar Law states in the House 
of Commons that Great Britain will be 
unable to pay the American debt if she 
receives nothing from the nations in- 
debted to her. 


December 15.—Premier Poincaré wins a 
vote of confidence in the French Cham- 
ber of Deputies by a vote of 512 to 76. 


Officials of the Greek Orthodox Church 
appeal to the Christian peoples to use 
their influence to prevent the Turks 
from deporting their Patriarchate from 
Constantinople. 


December 16.—Ambassador Child informs 
the Near East Conference at Lausanne 
that large bodies of American citizens 
vigorously disapprove of, and protest 
against, the proposed removal of the 
Greek Patriarchate from Constanti- 
nople. 


Lord Curzon, head of the British delega- 
tion at the Lausanne Conference, an- 
nounces that the British will not sur- 
render the Mosul oil region. 


The- American destroyer Bainbridge res- 
cues 400 people from the burning 
French hospital ship, Vinh-Long, in the 
Sea of Marmora. 


Gabriel Narutowicz, first President of the 
Polish Republic, is assassinated, one 
week since his election and 48 hours 
after taking up the duties of office. 
The assassin is an artist said to be 
deranged. 


The appointment of Vice-Foreign Minister 
Masanao Hanihara as Ambassador to 
Washington is confirmed by the Japa- 
nese Cabinet. He succeeds Ambassador 
Shidehara. 


December 17.—All British troops quit 
their posts in Ireland, turning them 
over to the Irish Free State. The 
transfer of troops is made with the ut- 
most friendliness or both sides. 


Maciej Rataj, speaker of the Polish House 
of Deputies, who automatically suc- 
ceeds to the Presidency after the assassi- 
nation of President Narutowicz, ap- 
points General Sikorski Premier and 
Marshal Pilsudski Chief of Staff. 
Many arrests are made among army 
veterans in connection with the assassi- 
nation. 


Kismet Pasha, Turkish delegate to the 
Near East Conference at Lausanne, 
states that Turkey demands absolute 
integrity of territory where the Turks 
are in overwhelming majority and will 
make no sacrifices for what she con- 
ceives to be her sovereign rigits. 


December 18.—The Turkish Government 
engages at the Near East Conference to 
accord the Christian minorities the same 
rights and protection as taose guaiai- 
teed to the Turkish population, 
decides to it the Christians t 
leave Anatolia when they desire. - 
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DOMESTIC 


December 13.—In reporting the $293,806,- 
538 naval appropriation bill, the House 
Appropriations Committee requests 
President Harding to negotiate with 
Great Britain, France, Japan and Italy 
an agreement limiting the construction 
of all types and sizes of sub-surface and 
surface craft of 10,000 tons standard 
displacement or less, and of aircraft. 


Eight persons are killed and about twenty 
others are injured when a passenger 
train of the Houston, East & West 
Texas Railway sideswipes a switch 
engine at a s railway station near 
Houston, Texas. 


The House passes the annual supply bill 
for the Departments of Commerce and 
Labor, carrying approximately $19,- 
000,000 for the former and $6,500,000 
for the latter. 


Senator Borah introduces a bill empower- 
ing tho United States Coal Commission 
to require sworn answers to question- 
naires submitted to persons interested 
in the coal business, thus affording the 
Commission detailed information_rela-- 
tive to coal in interstate commerce. 


December 14.—Representative Keller, of 
Minnesota, refuses to participate fur- 
ther in the hearings before the House 
Judiciary Committee on the impeach- 
ment charges preferred by him against 
Attorney-General Daugherty. The 
Committee votes to go on with the 
hearings and to subpena Mr. Keller 
as & Wijness. 


December 15.—President Harding is re- 
ported to be considering ways and 
means to aid in the general readjust- 
ment of European affairs. 


Two protests charging that Senator 
Lodge’s victory in the recent election 
was illegal are filed with Vice-President 
Coolidge by Conrad W. Crooker, 
Chairman of the Liberal Republican 
League of Massachusetts. 


The Committee on Agriculture reports 
favorably to the Senate the Norris bill 
providing for a $100,000,000 Govern- 
ment corporation for the purchase and 
sale of farm products. 


The National Conference of State Manu- 
facturers’ Associations, meeting in Chi- 
cago, adopts a resolution requesting the 
Government to revise the Immigration 
Law so as to correct the shortage in 
farm and industrial labor. 


December 16.—Senator Norris, of Ne- 
braska, moves to displace the Ship 
Subsidy Bill with the Farmers Rural 
Credits Bill. 


December 17.—The retail cost of food in 
November inéreased 2 per cent., reports 
the Department of Labor. 


December 18.—President Harding confers 
with fifteen Governors of States on 
prohibition enforcement conditions, 
thirteen of the Governors agreeing that 
the conditions are deplorable, while 
Governors Ritchie and Cox, of Mary- 
land and Massachusetts respectively, 
say that the law is unpopular in their 
States and therefore difficult to enforce. 


Four bandits murder a Federal guard and 
rob a Federal Reserve Bank truck in 
front of the United States Mint in 
Denver, Colorado, of $200,000. 


The British Ambassador informs the 
Government that Canada is taking 
active steps 0 eorent smuggling of 
liquor to the United States through 
fraudulent registration of ships. 


The naval appropriation bill carrying a 
request that the President negotiate 
with Great Britain, France, Italy an 
Japan for the limitation of war craft 
of 10,000 tons and less is passed by the 

ouse. 
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ather Quantity ? of course- 






P Quality, too! 





F course, you expect your shaving cream to make a big abundant 
lather from a little squeeze of cream. But lather quantity alone 
may mislead you. Lather quality is even more important. 


AOE 


Luxury 


_— 





For example, it’s not the mere fact that 
Williams’. bulks quickly into such thick busy 
lather that gives you such a gentle shave. 
It’s what that heap of Williams’ lather does. 


First, Williams’ gets down to business and 
softens your beard—quickly, thoroughly— 
easily. But even softening the beard is not 
enough. 


Williams’ prepares your skin for the shave, 
too; limbers it up; smoothes it out. Every 
inch of the way your skin is prepared for quick 
easy shaving. No skin twinges. No smart. 
Just the easiest shave you’ve ever had. 


That is the big news about Williams’ 
which is converting even standpatters every 
day. Shave with Williams’ and learn for 
yourself—as they have—the difference be- 
tween mere lather quantity—which Williams’ 
has anyway—and genuine lather quality, as 
demonstrated not only by Williams’ soften- 
ing effect on the beard, but its soothing effect 
on your skin. 


A free 10 day trial tube will prove the 
quality of W illiams’. Send for it now—just 
sign and mail the coupon below. 





GET-ACQUAINTED TUBE FREE 
The J. B, Williams Co., Glastonbury, Conn. 
Department 812 


I want to see for myself what you mean by a new luxury 


| in shaving cream. Send me your free Get-Acquainted tube. 





| Name 
! 


| Address. 
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Must hearts break 
for want of sunshine? 


Many courageous hearts 
and frail bodies will break 
this winter. 

Bitter cold, dull skies and 
depressing climatic condi- 


tistics prove it. 

Winter’s chill, sinister influence is 
often too much for those fighting off 
“‘nerves,”” pulmonary troubles, overwork 
and physical depletion. 

And how appalling—when sunshine, 
warmth, blue skies and dry velvety, in- 
vigorating air are only a few hours 
away in Tucson, Arizona. 

Thousands Benefited 

Every hundreds acquire tingling, ro- 
bust becleh in this wonderful man- bulding cli- cli- 
mate. Thousands of revitalized, permanent 
residents of Tucson originally sought health 
here. They remain, contented, vigorous, rebuilt 
physically. 

Thon, modern city of 25,000, Nes w 
a half-mile high plateau. Schools, deci, 
clubs, good s excellent hotels, reasonable 
rents and countless outdoor recreations make 
living enjoyable. A modest income commands 
every pleasure and care. 


Reduced Rates 
Reduced railroad rates are effective now. 
Direct Pullman service via Rock Island, 
El Paso and Southwestern or Southern 
Pacific. Only 53 hours from Chicago; 
73 from New York. 


Send for Booklet 


“*Man-Building in the Sunshine-Climate’’ will be of 
surpassing interest to you. It is authoritative. It may 
point the way to vibrant, glowing health for you, your 
family, your friends, Send for it NOW. 





Sunshine~Climate Club 
ARIZONA. 


TUCSON SUNSHINE-CLIMATE CLUB, 

150 Old Pueblo Bidg., Tucson, Arizona. 

Please send me your free booklet,” Man-Building in the Sunshine. 
Climate.” 





NAME 





ADDRESS. 


PATENTS. : 








ae Vv _ TORS should write for 
Guide CORD 


VICTOR J. EVANS & co. 
759 9th Washington, D. C. 











Getting 
Your Name 
In Print 


By H.S. McCAULEY 


guere you cpetty Sow bie vt ite & the 
s you've 
ever 3 hed @ dash ty -f-— bu this book will 


pa 

that newspapers run things their — less 
of what you may do, he takes “yoy 
scenes and shows you what is ntable as news 


and what is not. 
“ Indispensable to Pm & wyers, ministers, 
public officials, candidates, ers, persons in 
cocky. atv men, , manufacturers, 


Small i2mo. Cloth. 122 Price $1.25, net, 
at booksellers; or from the publishers, 81 $1 ‘36 postpatd. 


FUNK & WAGNALIS COMPANY, - 354-360 FOURTH AVENUE - NEW YORK 
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THE LEXICOGRAPHER’S 
EASY CHAIR 


To decide questions concerning the correct use of 
words for thn column, the Funk & Wagnalls New 
Standard Dictionary is consulted as arbiter. 

Readers wi’! please bear in mind that no notice 
will be t7:ken of anonymous communications. 











“G. D.,"" Newark, O.—‘“Is the use of the word 
manifest correct in the following sentence, or 
should manifested be used—‘ Your thoughtfulness 
on our anniversary and the expression of friend- 
ship manifest in the beautiful flowers, which helped 
to make our celebration a@ great success, are very 
greatly appreciated?’’ 


As the intention to express time past seems 
evident, the past tense should be used— manifested 
by. 


“J. L. O.,"" Davenport, Ia.—* Can you throw 
any light upon the and probable date a 
origin of the phrase ‘ B: home the bacon 


The phrase “to bring home the bacon” or 
“bringing home the bacon" arose from an old 
practise of greasing a pig and letting it loose, to 
be won by whoever could catch him and hold 
him—a diversion of village fairs and country 
sports, a variation of which was found at sid 





FRANK’S 
Cruise De Luxe 


MEDITERRANEAN 


(Limited to 450 Guests—A bout Half Capacity) 


Cunard S. S. ‘Scythia’ 


(Twin-Screw Turbine oe 20,000 Tons) 


Specially Chartered for this Cruise, will sail from New 
York Jan. 30, 1923, returning April 2, visiting 


Cairo, Nile; Madeira, Portugal, Lisbon; Spain, 
Seville; Gibraltar; T Cartha: 
“Cai . Algiers, ‘unis, ge; 


Bosphorus; 
“Gree ty Re Neolee, Pempel; Sic, 


Free stop-over in 1 areoe. returning via any Cunard 
steamer from France or England at later date 


Early rgservation advisable. Full inf 
Also De Luxe Tours to 

Europe, South America, Japan, China, 
California, Honolulu, West Indies, Bermuda, etc. 


FRANK TOURIST co. ies) 





on request. 




















487 Fifth Ave., New York 219 So. 
for for Yourself 


GOINTO BUSINESS iieec=" 


slg eeWaiert 3 
EAST ORANGE, N. J, 





resorts where a greased pole was used, at the end 
of which a pig in a bag was tied, the pole being 
set out over the water at the end of a pier. He 
who could walk the greasy pole and reach the 
pig, won the prize. 

Another suggestion has been made and that is 
in connection with the Dunmow flitch. There 
is an English proverb which runs: “‘ He may fetch 
a flitch of bacon from Dunmow,” which means 
he is so amiable that he will never quarrel with his 
wife. The Dunmow flitch was awarded to those 
who could swear for twelve months and one day 
had never had a household brawl nor wished them- 
selves unmarried. This custom was founded by 
Juga in 1111 and was restored by Robert de 
Fitzwalter in 1244. 

Yet another explanation is offered for ‘‘ bringing 
home the bacon,”’ and that is found in Tettan and 
Temme’s “Volksagen.”” Percunnos, a powerful 
god of the heathen Prussians, had an eternal fire 
kept burning before him which was fed by oaken 
billets. Percunnos was the god of thunder and 
fertility, and, therefore, the good Prussians prayed 
to him for rain and fair weather, and to appease 
him in thunder-storms, they offered him a flitch 
of bacon. To this day when there is a thunder- 
storm, the Prussian countryman takes a flitch of 
bacon on his shoulders, and with uncovered head, 
goes out of the house, carrying it into the fields, 
exclaiming, ‘‘Oh! Lord, fall not on my fields, and 
I will give Thee this flitch.” When the storni is 
passed, he carries home the bacon and consumes it 
with his household as a sacrifice. 

The expression as used in the United States 
may be interpreted to mean “to bring home the 
spoils,"’ or “‘be successful in an enterprise.”’ 


“3. Bae ae D. C.—“ Kindly tell 
me how the word unsolicited should be syllabicated 
especially with regard to the final syllable.”’ 

The proper syllabication of the word unsolicited 
is un-so-lic-it-ed. 


“A. T. LaV.,"" Hampton, Va. — What part of 
a candlestick is known as the sconce? 

The round brim of a candlestick which prevents 
the melted wax from running down the standard 
is known as the sconce in English. Bobeche is the 
French word for this part of a candlestick. 


“T. P.,” Atlanta, Ga.—A sea-cunny is Anglo- 
Indian for a steersman or pilot. 


“H. P. H.,’’ Milwaukee, Wis.—‘ Please give me 
the meaning of the word sic, usually tten in 
brackets.” 


The dictionary defines the word sic as follows: 
“*So; thus: a word inserted in brackets after an 
erroneous or astonishing quoted statement, to 
indicate that the quotation is a literal transcript.” 


“J. H. H.,” Arcadia, Mich—‘Who was 
Spercheios or Sperchius?"’ 

Sperchius is the name of a river in eastern 
Greece, and also the name of an ancient Thes- 
salian river-god, who became the father of Menes- 
thius by Polydora, the daughter of Peleus, and 
sister of Achilles. The Greek form is Spercheios, 
Sperchius being the Latinized version of the 



















Bea a GOOD Spelier — 


Certain words in co ereapoatence, advertising t- 
ing, —, literary work n no longer puzzle you if yo you 
have handy that brand new — for busy people— 


Words We Misspell in Business 


By FRANK H. VIZETELLY, Litt. D., LL. D. 
Managing Editor New Standard Dictionary 


A perfect guide to {~~ spelling of 10,000 words 
ofte: Also shows correct 
divisions into syllables, and 
used instead of an- 








formation of plur: aie, 
tells why one word should 
other—gage instead of gauge, it’s instead of its, 
rabbet instead of rabbit, cozen instead of cousin, 
illude instead of elude or allude, Raffael instead of 
Raphael, tae The pay for itself in service 
every 
r2mo. Cloth: 250 pages. $1.50, net; $1.62, postpaid 


Funk & Wagnalls Company, Publishers, 354 Fourth Ave., New York 


















Your Spare Time 
Is Your Fortune 


Sell us your spare time 
and earn an income inde- 
pendent of your regular 
occupation. We need 
Special Representatives 
in every community to 
receive renewal orders and 
obtain new subscriptions 
for THE LITERARY 
DIGEST. You earn 
liberal commissions from 
the very beginning. You 
will not obligate yourself, 
or us, by making inquiry 
on the coupon below. 
Mail it TO-DAY. 


THE LITERARY DIGEST, Dept. 140. ‘ 
354-360 Fourth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


Gentlemen: I assume no pega in requesting 
thet 3 you send me the details of your spare-time 
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THE NEW MONTHLY MAGAZINE 
ABOUT BOOKS AND WRITERS— 


has been subscribed for by a host of “Digest” readers nearly one 
hundred thousand strong. The first issue, out December 1, has 
been received with the greatest satisfaction by readers everywhere. 
There is no other literary magazine published that covers the world 


of bocks as does 


The Literary Digest 


INTERNATIONAL 
BOOK REVIEW 


An Illustrated Monthly Magazine for the Wide Fraternity of Men 
and Women Who Appreciate and Enjoy the Fellowship of Books 


“Frequently some organ of literary criticism is 
charged with belonging to this or that ‘school,’ or 
‘movement,’ of writers; that it is dominated by the 
‘new’ or the ‘old,’ the radical or the reactionary, in 
literature—all of which means it is considering 
books from a biased, a local standpoint, rather than 
from the standpoint of their intrinsic or news value. 


“The Literary Digest INTERNATIONAL BOOK 
REVIEW is edited in the belief that it is the news 
properties of a book which determine its vitality and 
the closeness of its relation to humanity, and that 
rightly to estimate such values it must adopt the 
international as distinguished from the local method 


of appraisal. It aims to give impartially the news 
of books the world over, and to recognize apprecia- 
tively such elements of value in each which may lie 
beneath whatever guise, whether of language or 
literary method.” Based on, and in part quoted 
directly from, an editorial in the December 
Number of the INTERNATIONAL BOOK 
REVIEW. 


So, in this new publication, the entire world of 
books will pass before you in review, with such de- 
scriptions and comments thereon as will permit you 
to wisely select those which will best inform, inter- 
est, or amuse you. 








In The January Number, On Sale Jan. 6 


(ALL NEWS-STANDS, 15 CENTS) 


GILBERT K. CHESTERTON | 
WILLIAM LYON PHELPS 
HUGH WALPOLE 
FLORENCE FINCH KELLY 


AND MANY OTHER EMINENT WRITERS 


“I was delighted to learn of your new 
publication an want to A pere pom med you on 
the high liter: 

Se of your first issue. 
Cian issued supplemental to the New 
York newspapers, but appreciate the fact that 
in Yo are not of a character typographically or or 
_— suitable to a permanent record.’ 
Murphy, Washington, D. C. 


“Have just received my first copy of the 
International Book Review. Like it. Keep it 
a Best Wishes!’"—Herbert P. Gerald; 
ashington, D. C. 


“The Peng m4 is certainly fine and just 
what I have been veuties for years.’’—John 
H. c= Hilyard, 


“I have received my first of the 
International Book Review. A brief scan of 
this wonderful work ce ly assures me that 
pom to lost Late Ue 


Miner, 
mH High Schock Danby, Vt. 





lamasubscribertothe M 


BRANDER MATTHEWS 
JOSEPH COLLINS 
C. E. BECHHOFER 


received the first number to-day and am 
deligheoa with 7 a It seems to satisfy a long- 
felt want.’’—Mary E. Rowland, Weatherby, 


oO. 


“We find it very interesting indeed. I am 

also r for another pibeto- 
et 6.6 4b «'s Buffalo, N. Y.’’—Mrs 
Cc. M. Smith, Brownville, N. Y. 





“The International Book Review has just 
been received. Perhaps the best —— 
lies in the enclosed subscription slips 
> me Se eee oe office associates. 
these ish to be ones as sub- 
scribers.’’—| “i.  iexine, Chicago, I 


“To I am pleased is Pages it mildl 
I - wg F pie that w th the amount for 
am t 
a pp mn ay asa ——s sent to Mrs, 
ese 106 Riverside Drive, New York City.’”’ 
—Mrs. Harry M. Tyler, Villisca, lowa. 
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Little, but Long.— Many a man thinks he ! 


is overworked just because he takes all 
day to do a three-hour job.— Baltimore Sun. 





The Alabama Market—WANT TO 
BUY—A Ford. What have you for $50? 
Box —, care Register.—Classified ad in the 
Mobile Register. 


Chance for a Turk—FOR SALE—A 
good place to live and have 5 families. 
Very nicely situated, always rented, good 
investment, don’t let it go by.—Classified 
ad in theWatertown Times. 





Dog’ Language.—AciTaTep Hotei Man- 
AGER—‘“‘Say, don’t you know that you 
shouldn’t whistle in the lobby like that?” 

Beut Bor—*“Boss, I ain’t whistlin’. I’se 
pagin’ Missus Jones’ dawg.’’— Life. 





The Roasted Residuum.—When coming 
to town last night at the bridge near 
E. Cronk’s home the omnibus caught fire. 
Luckily there was only one passenger be- 
sides the driver who had time to get out. 
—Booneville correspondence of the Utica 





Observer- Dispatch. 


High Stepping.—Sue—‘“I wonder why 
Sir Walter Raleigh said to the Quey 
when he put his coat down for her?” 

He—‘“Probably, ‘Step on it, Kid’ 
— Life. 





Worse and Worst.—A Scotchman ani 
an Australian were discussing the cond. 
tions in Seotland and the commonwealth, 

The Scot said he understood there wery 
many Scotechmen in Australia. 

“Yes,” replied the Australian, ‘but th 





worst feature is the rabbits.”—The Co. 
tinent (Chicago). 








Honk, Honk!—‘‘The 
road to the police court,” 
mused the motorist, “‘is 
paved with good ped- 
estrians.”— The Passing 
Show (London). 





Their Hope.—‘‘What 
do you plan to make of 
your boy?” 

“We are going to get 
him a place with the 
Housing Commission, as 
soon as he is old enough. 
Some day he may be 
able to find a house for 
his parents.”— Die Mus- 
kete (Vienna). 








Prepared for Pinch- 
ing.—An Italian who 
kept a fruit-stand was 
much annoyed by pos- 
sible customers who 
made a practise of han- 
dling the fruit and 








Almost, but Not Quite, 
—A fond father diseoy- 
ered his young hopeful 
reading a dime novel. 

“Unhand me, villain,” 
the detected boy cried, “cr 





there will be bloodshed.” 
“No,” said the father 








Fiurrtep GENTLEMAN (returning to compartment where he thinks he has left , 
something behind)—*‘Excuse me, but has any one seen a parcel?’"’"—Punch (London). 


grimly, tightening the 
hold on the boy’s collar, 
“Not bloodshed, wood- 
shed.”” — Western Chris 
tian Advocate. 





Extracts from Letters to 
the Veterans’ Bureau 
Just a line to let you 

know that I am a widow 

and four children. 

Previous to his de 
parture we were married 
to a Justice of the Piece. 

He was inducted into 
the surface. 

I have a four months’ 
old baby and he is my 
only support. 








pinching it, thereby 

leaving it softened and often spoiled. Ex- 
asperated beyond endurance, he finally 
put up a sign which read: “If you must 
pincha da fruit—pincha da cocoanut!’’— 
The Crow’s Nest. 





Ingenious, Anyway.—Senator Caraway 
was talking about the tariff war between 
Spain and France. 

“These two nations are hurting each 
other so ingeniously through their tariffs,’’ 
he said, “that it reminds me of little 
Willie. 

“Little Willie pointed at his sister’s 
sweetheart, Mr. Jones. 

““*Mr. Jones kicked me yesterday,’ he 
snarled, ‘but I got even with him, you bet 
your life. I mixt up quinine with my 
sister’s face powder.’”—Arkansas Utility 
News. 


A Coming Railroad Man.—Augh— 
waugh—gr-r-r!”’ 

It was the baby, and he had made similar 
remarks steadily for the last hour. Mr. 
Appel’s hair—what was left of it—stood 
on end. 

“Gnow—ahwb—wombdgon fibgour-r-r!”’ 
remarked the baby lustily, while the people 
living across the way rose from their beds 
and closed the windows ostentatiously. 

Mr. Appel ground his teeth. ‘“To think,” 
he murmured wearily, “‘that I should have 
lived to become the father of a train an- 
nonneer.”"— Arkansas Utility News. 





Explained.—Several of our barefaced 
comedians have been puzzled lately by 
being greeted with cries of ‘‘Beaver!” 
The epithet, of course, refers to the jokes, 
most of which have whiskers on them.— 
The Passing Show (London). 





An All-Around Citizen 

Gribble & Son, wholesalers, sold a bill 
of goods to J. B. West, a merchant at a 
small crossroads village in Missouri, and 
when the goods arrived at the village, Mr. 
West refused them. The wholesale firm 
prepared to institute suit for collection, 
and wrote to the railroad agent at the 
village for information about the arrival of 
the merchandise, to the president of the 
bank for information concerning the finan- 
cial standing of their customer, to the 
mayor of the city asking him to recommend 
a good lawyer to handle their case, and 
to Mr. West, threatening suit if he did 
not make payment at once. Mr. West 
answered: 

“T received the letter telling me I had 
better pay up. I am the railroad agent at 
Crossings, and also received the letter 
you wrote to the agent. I am president 
and sole owner of the local bank, and can 
assure you as to my financial standing. 
As the mayor of the city, I hesitate to 
refer you to a lawyer, since I am the only 
member of the bar of this vicinity. If I 
were not also pastor of the Methodist 
ehurch, I would tell you to go to h—1.” 
—Windsor (Missouri) Review. 





I was discharged fora 
goiter which I was sent home on. 

I did not know my husband had a 
middle name and if he did, I don’t think it 
was none. 

Your relationship to him? Answer: 
Just a mere aunt and a few cousins. 
You ask for allotment number. 

four boys and two girls. 

Please return my marriage certificate, 
baby hasn’t eaten in three days. 

Both sides of our parents are old and 
poor. 

I am writing to ask you why I have not 
received my elopement. His money was 
kept from him for the elopement which I 
never received. 

I have already written to Mr. Head- 
quarters and received no reply and if ! 
don’t get one I am going to write to Uncle 
Sam himself. 

I ain’t received no pay since my hus 
band went away from nowhere. 

We have your letter. I am his grand- 
father and grandmother. He was bor 
and brought up according to your instruc 
tions. 

You have changed my little boy to4 
girl. Will it make any difference? _ 

Please let me know if John has put m a2 
application for a wife and child. 

You have taken away my man to fite 
and he was the best I ever had. Now you 
will have to keep me or who in the Hell 
will if you don’t? 

Please send me a wife’s form. : 

—Infantry Journal. + 


I have 
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1922. 


The force assembled at the 
Western Electric plant in Chicago. 


A group of Western 
Electric men in 188]. 


Some of the 37,000 workers in the 
world’s telephone workshop 


This picture shows some Western 
Electric people at Chicago listening 
to the president of their company 
talk from his desk in New York. 

He spoke through a telephone 
which the people who heard him 
had made. His voice was carried 
over wires and through cables 
which they had made, and was 
amplified many million times by 
a loud speaking device which 
they had made. 


Yet what these people had ac- 
complished in making equipment 
to respond to so remarkable a 
test is but typical of the work 
they are doing every day. Your 
own telephone was made with the 
same skill and care. 

The and women of 
Western Electric have been mak- 
ing telephones—millions of them 
for the 


1877. 


men 


whole world — since 


Western teciric 


Since 1869 Makers of 


Electrical Eouipment 
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Sound investment! 


~your first resolution 


Sor the 


New Year 


Exchange your 1918 War Savings Stamps 





_for Treasury Savings Certificates 



















































Sound i investment and constant rein- 
vestment! That’s the secret of success. 


Your 1918 War Savings Stamps be- 
come due January 1, 1923. Reinvest 
this money in Treasury Savings Cer- 
tificates—one of the safest investments 
in the world today. -Until January 
15, 1923, you can do this as of January 
1, 1923, without loss of interest. 


How 1918 War Savings Stamps 
may be exchanged 


Take your War Savings Stamps to 
your post office or bank. 

If you have $25 in War Savings 
Stamps you can now obtain a $25 


Treasury Savings Certificate and $4.50 
in cash. 


If you have $100 in War Savings 
Stamps you can now obtain a $100 
‘Treasury Savings Certificate and $18 
in cash. 


If you have $1000 in War Savings 
Stamps you can now obtain a $1000 
Treasury Savings Certificate and two 
$100 Treasury Savings Certificates 
and $16 in cash. 


These examples show what you can 
get with your War Savings Stamps. 
You can make similar exchanges in 
other amounts. 


Some advantages in owning Treasury Savings Certificates 


1 Backed by the credit of the United States 
Government, Treasury Savings Certifi- 
cates are one of the soundest investments 
in the world today. 


2 Issued in denominations within the reach 
of all. A $25 Certificate costs you only 
$20.50, a $100 Certificate $82, a $1000 
Certificate $820. 


3 Each member of the family may buy up 
to $5000 maturity value of any one series. 


4 


5 
6 


At present prices Treasury Savings Certifi- 
cates earn 4 per cent per year, compounded 
semi-annually, if held to maturity. Each cer- 
tificate matures five years from date of issue. 


If cashed before maturity you receive 3 per 
cent simple interest. 


The certificates are exempt from normal 
Federal Income Tax, and from all State and 
local taxation (except estate and inheritance 
taxes). 
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